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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Exploitation  of  our  resources  has  created  many  problems,  but  none  n^ore  pressing  than  in  those  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  a  basic  resource  has  been  mismanaged  and  the  principal  industry  has  moved  or  waned,  leaving 
the  working  population  stranded. 

The  cut-over  region  in  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of  Michigan,  Miiuiesota.  and  Wisconsin  was  once  the 
scene  of  a  flourislnng  hnnber  industry.  Tothiy  a  large  section  of  the  population  in  that  area  depends  for  its  very 
existence  on  public  aids,  work  relief,  and  security  payments.  The  large  expenditures  for  these  purposes  in  the 
area  have  enabled  these  people  to  sia-vive,  but  coidd  not  provide  a  satisfactory  permanent  solution  to  their  problem. 
Members  of  Congress  representing  the  region  appealetl  some  time  ago  for  aid  in  developing  a  program  to  assist 
the  people  in  the  area  to  find  a  w  ay  of  life  that  would  provide  opportunity  and  reasonable  security.  The  problem  is 
now  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  natural  and  human  resotu'ces  of  the  area. 

Over  a  year  ago  the  National  Resoiu'ces  Committee  began  a  study  of  the  region,  establishing  large  local  conrmittees 
in  ortler  to  insure  accurate  representation  and  true  understanding  of  the  local  point  of  view.  Individual  reports 
were  prepared  by  groups  representing  the  cut-over  areas  in  the  three  States.  From  these  individual  reports  a  sum- 
marized version  of  what  is  thought  to  be  a  feasible  program  has  been  developed.  This  summary  constitutes  the 
most  recent  in  the  series  of  regional  reports  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  and  is  entitled  "Regional  Planning, 
Part  VIII — the  Report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee." 

I  am  askhig  that  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  keep  in  touch  with  the  regional  committee,  which  spon- 
sored this  report,  to  assist  the  regional  committee  in  promoting  correlation  of  activities  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  bringing  about  the  accomplishments  desired.  I  connnend  the  report  to  your  careful  study 
for  whatever  action  may  be  appropriate. 

Fraxklix  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  White  House, 

July  31,  1939. 
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National  Resoueces  Committee 

North  Interior  Building 

Washington 

April  22,  1939. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

In  February,  1938,  Congressman  John  Liiecke  of  Michigan  urged  you  to  appoint  a  coninuttee 
to  study  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  cut-over  area  in  northern  Michigan  with  a  view 
to  making  recommendations  for  its  rehabihtation.  At  your  recjuest,  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee proceeded  with  the  organization  of  a  regional  committee  comprising  representatives  of  three 
States  (Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota)  and  of  the  Federal  agencies  chiefly  concerned,  thus 
extending  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  include  the  two  other  States  in  which  similar  problems  exist. 
For  several  years  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  have  contributed  large  sums  for  relief 
and  security  payments.  For  the  best  use  of  such  funds  in  the  future  a  general  program  of  rehabili- 
tation was  desired.  Mr.  Alfred  Bettman,  Regional  Chairman  for  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, was  instrumental  in  perfectmg  the  organization,  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Torkelson  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Planning  Board,  as  Chairman  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Committee,  has  guided  the 
preparation  of  a  report  on  these  problems. 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  that  committee. 
Credit  is  due  to  the  leaders  and  to  the  educational  institutions  in  the  tliree  States  for  the  progress 
which  they  had  made  previously  in  analyzing  and  correcting  their  own  problems.  By  promoting 
land  classification  studies,  county  zoning  ordinances.  State  laws  encouraging  sustained  forest  jneld 
management  and  similar  measures,  the  local  and  State  groups  have  gone  far  in  the  direction  of  a 
sound  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  region.  The  report  reviews  the  progress  to  date,  presents 
the  major  unsolved  problems,  and  outlines  a  plan  for  constructive  action  by  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

We  agree  in  principle  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  program  necessary 
to  restore  the  region,  and  urge  their  prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman 

Harry  H.  Woodring  Francis  C.  Harrington 

Secretary  of  War  Worlcs  Progress  Administrator 

Henry  A.  Wallace  Frederic  A.  Delano 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  E.  Merriam 
Harry  L.  Hopkins  « 

Secretary  of  Commerce  „  „ 

Beardsley  Ruml 

Frances  PeRkins  H^^^^  g    Dennison 
Secretary  of  Labor 
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March  25,  1939. 
Hon.  Haroi^d  L.  Ickes,  Chairman, 

National  Resources  Cominittee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ickes: 

We  are  transmitting  herewitli  the  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee 
dealing  with  the  serious  social  and  economic  problem  of  the  people  living  in  the  Cut-over  area  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  This  area  has  large  amounts  of  cut- 
over  land,  excessive  costs  of  local  government,  much  unemployment,  high  ta.xes  and  generally  low 
incomes.  Expenditures  for  relief  have  kept  the  people  going,  but  real  progress  toward  solution  of 
their  problem  depends  on  further  action.  A  program  for  the  Region  has  been  developed  by  the 
Northern  Lakes  States  Committee,  which  is  contained  in  the  report  submitted  herewith. 

The  Northern  Lakes  States  Committee  was  organized  by  the  National  Resources  Committee 
in  the  Spring  of  1938  and  met  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  June  1938  to  complete  organization  details. 

The  organization  was  based  on  12  state  subject  matter  committees,  four  in  each  state.  Com- 
mittee "A"  dealt  with  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Recreation,  and  Wild  Life;  Committee  "B"  with  Mining 
Industry,  Transportation,  and  Power;  Committee  "C"  with  Local  Government,  Taxation,  Grants- 
in-Aid;  and  Committee  "D"  with  Employment,  Relief,  and  RehabiUtation. 

The  State  Subject  Committees  prepared  reports  which  were  utilized  in  developing  Regional 
subject  reports,  following  meetings  with  all  groups  for  discussion  and  revision.  Over  100  citizens 
of  the  three  states  were  active  in  the  work  of  developing  this  report. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  report  is  not  only  significant  in  relation  to  the  future  welfare 
of  th    Region,  but  also  to  the  relationship  between  the  region  and  the  national  economy. 

M.  W.  ToRKELsoN,   Chairman, 

F.  B.  Trenk  G.  Harold  Earle  Raphael  Zon 

Geo.  S.  Wehrwein  L.  R.  Schoenmann  Carl  E.   Wood 

F.  G.  Wilson  William  Anderson  Lyle  F.   Watts 

P.    J.    HOFFMASTER  JoHN    H.    BoSCH  ThOMAS    J.    AlLEN 

Harold  D.  Smith  Herman  C.  Wenzel  Gladwin  E.  Young 


March  25,  1939. 
Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 

Chairman,  Admsory  Committee, 
National  Resources  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Delano: 

On  behalf  of  the  Land  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  enclosed  report  on  The 
Northern  Lakes  States  Region  which  was  prepared  at  the  President's  recpiest  by  a  special  Regional 
Committee  including  representatives  of  the  three  states  and  the  Federal  agencies  concerned. 

This  study  was  inaugurated  before  our  Land  Committee  was  organized  and  our  association 
with  the  work  has  been  onlj^  during  the  later  stages  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  through  a  liaison 
subcommittee  consisting  of  Dr.  George  Wehrwein,  Chairman,  Lee  Muck,  and  E.  H.  Wiecking.  The 
subject  matter,  however,  is  so  significant  to  land  planning  generally  that  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  express  our  interest  and  general  agreement  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Regional  Committee. 

The  cut-over  area  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States  is  one  of  the  "fringe"  problems  which  our 
Committee  proposes  to  follow  up.  In  the  Great  Plains  there  is  an  interlacing  fringe  of  farm  and 
range;  around  our  great  metropolitan  areas  there  are  suburban  fringe  problems  where  city  and 
country  meet;  in  the  Lake  States  we  must  work  out  appropriate  intermingling  of  forest  and  farm. 
This  report  represents  a  substantial  advance  over  previous  studies  and  we  hope  that  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  will  take  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  and  implement  the  recommendations 
for  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Land  Committee: 
W.  I.  Myers,  Chairman, 
Land  Committee  oj  the 
National  Resources  Committee. 
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Above  h  pictured  au  area  that  ouce  flourished  and 
has  uoiv  declined.  The  picture,  hoivever,  is  not  completely 
dark.  In  every  respect  there  is  sound  basis  for  optimism. 
In  order  to  make  this  optimism  a  reality,  the  Northern 
Lakes  States  Regional  Committee,  in  the  following  re- 
port, has  established  certain  objectives  toward  tvhich 
it   is   imperative   to    work  for  the   benefit    of  the  Region. 
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HIGH  LIGHTS 


IN  AN  AREA  HALF  AGAIN  AS  LARGE  AS  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  STATES,  A  REGION  OF  57  MILLION  ACRES 
COVERING  86  COUNTIES  IN  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN, 
WISCONSIN,  AND  MINNESOTA,  LIES  THE  SO-CALLED 
CUT-OVER  AREA  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LAKES  STATES. 
HERE  LIVES  A  POPULATION  OF  IVz  MILLION.  MANY 
OF  THESE  PEOPLE  SUFFER  FROM  LACK  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY.  MANY  ARE  UNEMPLOYED.  TOO 
MANY  HAVE  TO  HAVE  RELIEF  OF  ONE  KIND  OR 
ANOTHER.  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  REGION,  FACED 
WITH  EXCESSIVE  COSTS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT, 
HIGH  TAXES,  AND  RELATIVELY  LOW  INCOME,  CON- 
STITUTE ONE  OF  THE  NATION'S  CRITICAL  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

PEOPLE 

Woodsmen,  miners,  farmers,  and  others  once  made  a  good  living  in 
this  Region;  some  prospered,  but  with  the  turn  of  the  century  the  trend  of 
opportunity  dechned.  Even  before  1929  there  were  more  workers  than  jobs. 
Today  the  Region  holds  a  stranded  population.  BUT  there  are  bright  spots. 
There  are  some  who  live  in  good  circumstances,  and  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  lot  of  those  who  need  help. 

LAND 

On  land,  much  of  which  is  unsuited  to  agriculture  and  in  a  climate 
unfavorable  to  some  crops,  it  is  natural  that  the  adjustment  of  stranded 
woodsmen  and  miners  to  farming  has  been  difficult.  The  attainment  of  any 
great  degree  of  prosperity  by  those  who  from  the  beginning  attempted  to 
farm  has  been  impossible.  Crop  acreage  per  family  has  averaged  too  low 
and  tax  loads  too  high  to  permit  successful  farming.  Lack  of  marketing 
facilities  has  been  a  severe  handicap.  BUT  there  is  enough  good  farm  land 
to  permit  the  raising  of  subsistence  necessities  for  most  rural  families,  which, 
taken  together  with  improved  crop  practice  and  livestock  quality,  indicates 
potentialities.  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  are  extending  credit  and 
other  emergency  aids  to  the  farmer,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  co- 
operative marketing. 
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Land  suitable  to  agriculture,  however,  is  only  one-third  ot  the  land  in  the  Region. 
Forest  land  makes  up  the  remaining  two-thirds  and  constitutes  a  serious  phase  of  the 
whole  problem.  This  acreage  seems  best  suited  to  forest  use;  certainly  it  is  unfit  for 
farming  and  must  not  be  farmed.  The  building  back  of  forests  on  these  lands  is 
highly  desirable.  Well-planned  increases  in  the  present  Government-aided  refores- 
tation program  to  speed  the  rebuilding  of  the  forests  would  be  a  sound  investment  to 
bring  returns  in  increased  future  employment  in  lumbering  operations. 

INDUSTRY 

Lumbering 

The  area  of  old-growth  saw  timber  in  the  Region  has  been  reduced  from  57  million 
to  2.7  million  acres  by  logging  and  fires.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  second  growth  has 
little  use  at  present.  BUT  fire  control  is  reducing  damage,  and  Nature  is  restoring 
the  growth  on  many  acres.  Lumbering  and  processing  of  woods  products  is  still  a 
major  activity  in  the  Region,  productive  of  revenue  and  employment.  A  program  of 
restoration  and  protection  for  the  forests  will  help  the  industry  to  maintain  its  present 
position  and  insure  its  increased  importance  in  the  future. 

Mining 

Copper  mining  and  mining  of  iron  ore  no  longer  afford  the  once  great  opportunities 
for  employment.  High  cost  of  production  affects  the  first,  and  technological  progress 
has  reduced  labor's  opportunity  in  the  latter.  Open-pit  mining  of  iron  ore  makes 
for  seasonal  employment  only.  Taxing  methods  have  discouraged  exploration  for 
new  deposits.  Taxing  stock  piles  in  the  spring  tends  to  discourage  winter  mining  in 
underground  mines  just  when  it  is  most  needed.  BUT,  iron  mining  is  still  an  impor- 
tant asset  to  the  Region,  accounting  as  it  does  for  85  percent  of  the  ore  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  improvement  of  iron  ores  by  beneficiation  offers  hope 
for  increased  employment  and  prolonged  life  of  the  resource.  .; 

Recreation 

The  area  has  been  known  for  years  as  a  favorite  vacation  and  recreation  spot, 
although  services  for  recreationists  are  not  always  what  men  and  women  on  vacation 
have  been  afforded  in  other  areas  in  the  United  States  and  what  they  expect.  More- 
over, as  an  industry,  recreation  affords  the  dweller  in  the  region  only  seasonal  employ- 
ment. BUT  the  natural  recreational  assets  of  the  Region  are  almost  unsurpassed. 
With  the  greatest  ratio  of  water  to  land  area  in  the  Nation  and  with  woods,  fish,  game, 
roads,  and  climate,  the  Region  is  possessed  of  facilities  that  can  be  developed  to 
employ  far  larger  numbers  than  they  now  do. 

Commercial  Fishing 

Commercial  fishing  is  handicapped  by  a  decline  in  the  supply  of  the  more  valu- 
able species  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes.  A  flourishing  industry  long  before  mining 
and  lumbering  were  important,  the  industry  has  dropped  off  in  relative  significance. 
BUT  programs  of  uniform  regulation  as  between  the  States  can  do  much  to  make 
commercial  fishing  a  source  of  increased  employment  and  revenue. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Scattered  settlements  create  governmental  problems.  Per  capita  costs  of  schools, 
roads,  and  other  public  services  are  disproportionately  high  in  the  Region.  The 
shrinking  tax  base,  caused  by  depletion  of  forest  and  mineral  wealth  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  cut-over  lands  to  public  ownership,  accelerates  the  increasing  per  capita  cost 
of  government.  BUT  remedial  steps  are  now  being  taken,  in  the  form  of  moving 
people  from  remote  to  better  locations,  of  land  classification  and  zoning,  and  of 
consideration  of  the  reorganization  of  local  and  county  governmental  units. 


The  foregoing  "  High  Lights'" present  the  picture  of  an  area  that  ofice 
fourished  and  has  now  declined.  The  picture  is  not  completely  dark. 
In  every  respect  there  are  high  lights  that  justify  optimism.  In  order  to 
make  that  optimism  a  reality,  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Com- 
mittee has  established  certain  objectives  toward  which  it  is  imperative  to 
work  if  the  region  is  again  to  become  self-sustaining.  The  region  is  worth 
rehabilitating.  The  people  there  are  trying  to  help  themselves.  The 
three  States  have  been  struggling  to  solve  the  problems.  Neither  the 
people  working  by  themselves,  nor  the  State  governments ,  can  do  the  job 
alone.  The  Federal  Government  has  helped  and  can  do  more.  Essen- 
tially, however,  the  problem  is  one  of  determining  how  the  people  in  the 
Region  can  be  assisted  to  help  themselves.  The  '' objectives''  that  follow 
have  been  established  in  the  belief  that  they  will  accomplish  a  positive 
step  toward  rehabilitation. 


OBJECTIVES 


IN  ORDER  TO  TRANSFORM  THE  REGION  INTO  A 
SELF-SUPPORTING  AREA  IT  WILL  BE  NECESSARY 
TO  .  .  . 

A.  TO     MEET    THE    IMMEDIATE    SOCIAL    PROBLEM 

THROUGH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  WORK  WITHIN  THE  REGION,  BOTH  CON- 
TINUOUS AND  SEASONAL; 

B.  TO  ENCOURAGE  AGRICULTURE  WHERE  FEASIBLE, 

BOTH  AS  A  FULL-TIME  OCCUPATION  AND  ON  A 
SUBSISTENCE  BASIS  SUPPLEMENTED  BY  OTHER 
EMPLOYMENT; 

C.  TO    RENEW    AND    OPERATE    INTELLIGENTLY   THE 

FORESTS;  TO  ADJUST  THE  USE  OF  LAND  AND 
WATERS  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE 
REGION;  TO  EXPAND  PUBLIC  ACQUISITION  OF 
LANDS;  TO  DEVELOP  THE  RECREATION  POSSI- 
BILITIES OF  THE  REGION; 

D.  TO   EXPLORE,  TO  DEVELOP,   AND  UTILIZE  PROP- 

ERLY ITS  MINERAL  RESOURCES; 

E.  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUS- 

TRY THROUGH  RESEARCH  INTO  THE  POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF  THE  REGION'S  RESOURCES  FOR  MANU- 
FACTURING; 

F.  TO  ATTAIN  UNIFORMITY  OF  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 

ING REGULATIONS  SO  AS  TO  STIMULATE  THE 
USE  OF  PRACTICES  WHICH  WILL  RENEW  AND 
MAINTAIN  THAT  RESOURCE; 

G.  TO  BRING   ABOUT  PRACTICES  WHICH  WILL  PRO- 

MOTE ECONOMICAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT; 

H.  TO  COORDINATE  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL 
EFFORTS  SO  THAT  REGIONAL  PROBLEMS  MAY 
BE  ATTACKED  UNITEDLY; 

I.  TO  ENCOURAGE  LOCAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  INITIA- 
TIVE TO  UNDERTAKE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
OBJECTIVES  AND  PLANS  OF  ACTION 


Diligent  pursuit  of  efforts  to  accomplish  these  objectives  should  be  based 
on  the  recommendations  in  this  report.  If  measurable  progress  is  made 
toward  attaining  these  objectives,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  future  way 
of  life  for  the  people  in  this  region  will  be  an  attractive  one.  It  will 
not  be  easy  or  simple,  but  it  will  be  a  better  way. 


A  WAY  OF  LIFE 


The  future  mode  of  living  in  the  Cut-Over  Region  will  be  essentially 
rural,  but  it  need  not  be  characterized  by  that  dreariness  of  isolation  now- 
endured  in  so  many  cases  nor  by  the  poverty  that  is  inseparable  from  the 
farming  of  sterile  soil.  Tomorrow's  way  will  be  one  of  adjustment — adjust- 
ment of  people  to  their  surroundings,  adjustment  to  new  concepts  of  land  use 
and  control.  It  will  be  a  time  when  the  local  people  get  together  and  plan 
the  needed  adjustments  and  then  carry  them  out  with  State  and  Federal  help. 

The  people  \vill  bolster  farm  income  by  following  various  supplementary 
and  seasonable  forms  of  employment:  Work  in  the  woods,  servicing  of  vaca- 
tionists, mining,  commercial  fishing,  and  other  activities  that  should  develop. 

Farming  will  be  confined  to  the  better  soils  and  excluded  from  the  poor. 
Forests  must  be  put  back  on  the  stump  lands.  Tourists  will  grow  in  number, 
drawn  by  recreational  areas  enhanced  in  interest  and  attractiveness  by  the 
carrying  out  of  conservation  and  development  programs  for  water  and  wild- 
life and  b\-  improved  services  that  will  afford  extra  employment. 

The  farmers  of  the  future  will  move  more  closely  together  on  the  better 
soils  along  the  more  important  arteries  of  travel,  in  settlements  which  will 
support  schools  and  other  community  services  at  moderate  costs  to  the 
individual. 

There  will  be  greatly  increased  ownership  and  management  of  land  for 
timber  production,  wildlife,  recreation;  protection  of  watersheds  will  be 
afforded  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  and  by  local  governments 
through  community  forests  and  parks. 

In  short,  this  future  way  of  life,  predominantly  rural  in  character,  will 
be  fitted  to  the  highly  seasonal  nature  of  the  Region's  major  activities  and 
to  the  fluctuating  tempo  of  the  mining  industry,  all  against  a  background  of 
land  and  forests  that  governmental  aid  and  cooperation  can  transform  into 
an  economic  ally  of  the  people. 

The  trend  toward  this  new  way  of  life  is  already  begun.  The  degree  to 
which  it  may  be  achieved  depends  upon  the  people  of  the  Region  and  upon 
State  and  Federal  programs  \\hich  must  be  continued,  amplified,  and  coordi- 
nated in  order  that  the  future  possibilities  may  be  realized. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 


With  lumbering  past  its  peak,  mining  using  less  labor, 
and  agriculture  without  its  former  local  markets,  the 
Cut-Over  Region  has  more  people  today  than  jobs. 
The  major  problem  is  unemployment.  This  is  true  in 
good  times  as  well  as  bad;  it  was  so  before  1929. 

The  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee 
feels  that  the  unemployment  problem  of  the  Region 
can  best  be  solved  within  the  Region.  No  mass  migra- 
tion is  recommended. 

The  general  objective  should  be  the  transformation  of  the  , 
area  into  a  self-supporting  district  through  the  restoration 
of  the  forest  resources,  the  improvement  oj  lakes,  streams 
and  other  recreational  facilities,  the  rational  development 
of  the  mining  industry,  the  movement  of  isolated  settlers 
and  those  on  very  loiv-grade  soils  to  locations  providing 
equal  or  better  economic  opportunity  where  public  services 
can  be  provided  at  reduced  cost,  improvement  in  current 
farm  practices,  and  reforms  in  local  governmental  organi- 
zation and  procedure.  The  expenditure  oj  public  money 
and  effort — local.  State,  or  Federal — to  attain  these  ends 
is  justified. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  within  the  Region 
many  individuals,  groups,  and  communities  in  certain 
locations  and  under  certain  conditions  are  living  in  good 
to  excellent  economic  and  social  circumstances  that 
compare  favorably  with  other  sections  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  The  adverse  conditions  cited  above,  however, 
are  widespread,  serious,  and  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. Where  individuals  suffer  from  these  adverse 
conditions  the  relief  programs  of  all  agencies  need 
to  be  adjusted  to  fit  rural  conditions  insofar  as  basic 
legislation  will  permit.  Any  such  adjustments  must, 
of  course,  be  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  morale,  energy,  ambition,  and  thrift  of 
persons  in  need  of  employment  through  provision  of 
useful  work. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Region's  renewable 
resources  can  be  restored,  its  mineral  assets  properly 
utilized,  the  social  and  economic  circumstances  of 
the  local  people  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  improved  by  the  following 
program. 


Land  Use 

Coordination  of  Policies  of  Public  Agencies 

The  coordination  of  policies  of  public  agencies  dealing 
with  agricultural  and  wild  lands  is  badly  needed.  There 
is  also  a  need  for  the  alteration  of  certain  programs  to 
meet  the  particular  demands  of  the  northern  cut-overs. 

The  policies  of  State  relief  agencies  and  local  welfare 
boards  and  the  field  operations  of  the  National  Youth 
Admi7iistration  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
should  be  more  closely  coordinated  to  assist  in  making 
farmers  self-supporting,  provided  this  can  be  done  with 
dependence  on  local  planning  oj  projects  and  unthout 
losing  sight  of  the  requirements  that  as  large  a  percent- 
age as  possible  of  Federal  relief  funds  must  go  to  pay- 
ment of  certified  workers.  In  this  Region,  where  a  high 
jjercentage  of  well-located  farms  have  too  small  an  acreage 
of  cropland,  application  oj  a  policy  oj  crop  control  involv- 
ing restrictions  on  clearing  new  land  does  not  fit  the  condi- 
tions, since  farmers  with  too  small  an  acreage  oj  developed 
jarm  land  and  without  outside  employment  too  jreqiiently 
become  applicants  jor  reliej  jor  a  part  oj  the  year  at  least. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  the  Agricidtural  Adjustment 
Program  to  adapt  it  more  closely  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  Region.  However,  further  modifica- 
tion of  the  program  is  necessary  if  it  is  effectively  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion to  place  the  many  small  farms  throughout  the 
Region  on  a  better  basis  of  self-support.  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  makes  supervised  loans  to 
farmers  to  enable  them  to  make  the  increases  in  their 
cropland  and  in  the  volume  of  business  so  necessary  for 
increased  incomes  on  the  many  small  farms  in  the 
Region.  Reduction  of  acreage  of  such  crops  as  corn, 
potatoes,  and  grains  is  ordinarily  not  to  the  small 
farmer's  financial  interest.  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  might  well  consider  changing  its 
program  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  so  as  to  emphasize 
other  desirable  soil  building  practices  rather  than  a 
shift  in  acres  from  "soil  depleting"  to  "soil  conserv- 
ing" crops,  although  it  is  recognized  that  changes  in 
legislation  may  be  required  to  enable  all  the  necessary 
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modifications  to  be  made.  With  the  Department  of 
Agricviltnre  engaged  in  a  program  of  purchasing  poor  farm 
lands,  neither  the  Federal  Land  Bank  nor  State  agencies 
should  resell  submarginal  lands  for  farming  purposes. 

Public  programs  in  forest  protection  and  development 
should  provide  opportunities  for  local  peojjle.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program,  while  of  enor- 
mous value  to  the  Region,  has  not  fully  met  this  need. 

Provision  sho^ild  be  made  in  this  Region  to  permit  the 
addition  of  small  camps  or  noncamp  projects  manned  with 
local  unemployed,  to  be  h  ired,  supervised,  and  serviced  by  the 
existing  Federal  and  State  conservation  agencies,  mthout 
displacing  the  program  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Land  Use  Control 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  value  of  the  various 
types  of  control,  existing  and  proposed,  for  land  use. 
These  measures  may  be  on  the  order  of  rural  zoning,  soil 
conservation  districts,  community  reorganizations.  State 
or  Federal  purchases  with  dedications  to  forest  or  recre- 
ational use.  No  single  course  of  action  is  suggested  for 
the  entire  Region.  The  method  used  must  have  local 
leadership  and  support.  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, using  existing  extension  services,  should  give  ade- 
f)uate  support  to  the  necessary  educational  programs. 

Settlers  on  lands  unsuited  to  agriculture  or  otherunse  so 
located  as  to  involve  high  public-service  costs  shmtld  be 
assisted  in  relocating  on  lands  better  adapted  to  agriculture 
or  more  advantageously  situated  ivith  respect  to  possible 
employment,  schools,  roads,  and  other  public  seriyices. 
The  land-acquisition  divisions  e>f  public  agencies  are  in  a 
strategic  position  to  help  through  purchase  oj  the  holdings 
of  isolated  settlers  as  part  of  their  land-purchase  programs, 
but  they  need  additional  legal  authority  and  funds,  now 
lacking,  to  assist  the  settlers  to  get  onto  good  land.  These 
programs  for  the  acquisition  of  poor  farm  lands  should  be 
continued,  and  special  consideration  should  he  given  to 
such  purchases  within  existing  public  forests,  parks,  and 
game  refuges  and  to  restricted-use  districts  where  rural 
zoning  is  in  effect.  Funds  and  legal  authority  should  he 
prornded  for  a  program  of  assisting  such  farm  families  to 
relocate  on  better  lands. 

Fact  Finding  and  Research 

Continuation,  at  an  accelerated  rate,  of  the  fact- 
firtding  and  research  jobs  is  necessary  if  the  programs 
recommended  in  this  report  are  to  be  carried  out  efficiently 
and  urith  out  waste  of  money.    The  more  important  items  are: 

A.  Completion  by  competent  agencies  of  land  classifica- 
tion and  geological  investigations  now  partly  done.  This 
is  to  be  based  on  inventories  of  soil,  land  use,  and  related 
factors.  Techniques  for  these  jobs  have  been  develojud. 
The  complexity  of  the  pattern  of  soils  and  land  ^tse  has,  in 
the  past,  resulted  in  divergent  points  ef  view  and  confused 


conclusions.  There  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  place  for 
a  variety  ef  land  uses,  and  properly  conducted  land  inven- 
tories will  shoiv  where  each  use  belongs. 

B.  Research  to  determine  uses  and  markets  for  the 
resources  now  available  in  the  Region  should  be  continued 
and  ex})anded.  Millions  of  cubic  feet  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  so-called  scrub  species,  large  deposits  of  peat,  millions 
of  tons  ef  Irnv-grade  ores,  all  are  tcorth  study. 

C.  The  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  restoration 
of  forests  and  wildlife  cannot  go  ahead  at  full  speed  unless 
research  in  these  fields  leading  to  better  and  cheaper 
procedures  is  vigorously  prosecuted. 

D.  Areas  found  to  have  possibilities  of  commercial 
mineral  resources  should  be  mapped  to  encourage  their 
development. 

Agriculture 

Although  there  are  definite  limitations  to  farming  in 
the  Lakes  States  Cut-Over  Area,  many  thousands  of 
farm  people  live  there  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Early  settlement  and  the  first  farming  were  on  a  basis  of 
part-time  employment  in  mines,  mills,  and  forests.  Sup- 
plemental cash  income  is  still  necessary  to  these  farmers 
because  the  per  capita  cost  of  roads  and  schools  has  in- 
creased with  the  dwindling  tax  base.  In  most  parts  of 
the  region,  operating  farms  are  faced  with  tax  loads  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  earning  power  of  their  lands. 

Some  farmers  are  improving  their  livestock  and  crops, 
and  a  few  are  buying  and  selling  products  coopera- 
tively. The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Ex- 
tension Service  are  assisting  farmers  in  their  problems. 
The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  been  the  main 
source  of  credit  of  late,  with  the  credit  contingent  on  a 
practical  farm-management  plan. 

Farm  Development 

Many  farms,  well  located  and  on  good  or  fair  soil  but 
only  partly  cleared,  should  be  developed  to  the  point  where 
the  farm  family  can  be  self-supporting.  The  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  the  extension  services  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  can  be  of  invaluable  aid  in  this  program. 
The  use  ef  heavy  equipment  provided  at  cost  by  public 
agencies  is  proving  very  effective  in  low-cost  clearing  of 
additional  land  on  selected,  well-located  farms,  and  this 
practice  should  be  continued. 

Credits 

Many  public  and  private  agencies  have  been  involved 
in  financing  agriculture  in  this  Region.  In  the  past 
several  years  emergency  aid  grants  and  subsidies  have 
been  given  to  settlers  and  small  farmers  to  tide  them 
over  a  difficult  period. 

A  policy  of  giving  hmg  time  capital  loans  em  a  sound 
credit  basis  to  settlers  on  good  land  for  development  pur- 
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poses  should  be  adopted  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Such 
loans  should  hare  the  prorision  that  approred  farm  plans 
he  made  and  carried  out.  The  work  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  this  field  is  commended. 

Marketing 

Cooperative  marketing  may  be  the  only  way  for  many 
scattered  north  country  farmers  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
their  produce.  By  himself,  the  small  farmer  has  neither 
the  volume  of  products  nor  the  knowledge  of  markets  to 
secure  a  fair  return  for  his  products.  Many  livestock 
sliipping  associations,  cooperative  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  and  potato  growers  associations  are  rendering 
real  service  to  north  country  farmers  and  settlers. 

The  State  colleges  of  agriculture  must  take  the  lead  in 
the  educational  work  which  needs  to  be  done  to  enlarge 
this  marketing  program. 

Buildings 

Most  north  country  farmers  need  to  conserve  what 
little  income  they  have.  Carefully  plnnned  durable 
buildings  are  one  of  the  requirements  for  health,  com- 
fort, and  success  on  the  farm.  Too  often  farm  buildings 
either  do  not  meet  these  requirements  or  have  cost  too 
much.  Farm  woodlands  can  supply  wood.  Kock, 
sand,  and  gravel  are  generally  available.  Materials 
can  be  prepared  and  a  large  part  of  the  building  work 
can  be  done  during  slack  seasons. 

The  development  of  ingenuity  and  ability  in  the  use  of 
local  low-cost  materials  and  in  design  and  arrangement 
for  comfort,  convenience,  sanitation,  and  permanence  is  an 
important  task  for  research  agencies,  the  agricultural 
engineering  departments  and  the  extension  divisions  of 
the  State  agricultural  colleges. 

Forestry 

The  Situation 

Originally,  nearly  all  the  57  million  acres  in  the 
Region  were  forested.  Today,  cutting,  land  clearing, 
and  fire  have  reduced  the  area  of  old  growth  saw  timber 
to  about  2.7  million  acres.  Although  logging  and  land 
clearing  have  been  in  progress  for  over  50  years,  80 
percent  of  the  Region  or  about  45  million  acres  is  still 
forest  land  of  one  type  or  another.  About  10  percent 
of  this  area  is  in  saw  timber  stands  (both  old  growth 
and  second  growth),  20  percent  carries  cord  wood  stands, 
slightly  over  50  percent  is  in  some  form  of  small  repro- 
duction, while  a  scant  20  percent  is  deforested.  Of  the 
23/2  million  acres  classed  as  reproduction,  about  Go 
percent  is  composed  of  types  where  the  so-called  "weed" 
or  lesser  value  species  like  aspen,  oak,  and  jack  pine 
predominate,  while  35  percent  consist  of  white  and  red 
phio,  mixed  hardwoods,  and  coniferous  swamp  species. 


Few,  if  any,  similarly  large  areas  in  the  United  States 
have  more  wild  land  and  water  area  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  there  is  some  cjuestion  as  to  what  is 
the  best  use  for  much  of  this.  Most  of  the  present 
wild  land  should  probably  never  be  farmed.  There  is 
no  need  for  much  additional  farm  land,  and  but  little 
of  the  wild  land  is  fit  for  such  use.  Forests  at  one  time 
gave  more  employment  than  any  other  resource.  Their 
improvement  would  employ  many  men.  When  re- 
stored, the  tending,  harvesting,  and  conversion  of  the 
crop  will  give  the  further  employment  that  is  necessary 
for  a  self-sustaining  community. 

The  lack  of  more  and  better  reproduction  and  second 
growth  is  due  not  so  much  to  cutting  as  to  the  repeated 
fires  wliich  followed  cutting  in  the  earlier  periods.  Of 
late,  forest-fire  control  has  been  much  improved  in 
the  tlu-ee  States,  and  nature  has  done  a  prettj'  good 
job  of  restoration.  It  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  fire 
protection  improves  and  young  stands  are  not  pre- 
maturely cut. 

A\'ithin  the  Region  are  7  million  acres  entirely 
deforested  and  ui  need  of  planting,  if  forest  growth  is 
to  be  restored  reasonably  soon.  There  are  12  million 
acres  of  second  growth  only  partially  stocked  where  a 
reasonably  good  forest  can  be  had  by  planting  up  the 
holes.  Another  S  million  acres  of  second  growth  would 
be  benefited  by  cultural  treatment.  Obviously,  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done. 

If  present  forest  employment  is  to  be  continued 
after  the  remaining  virgin  timber  is  cut,  some  foi'm  of 
selective  logging  will  have  to  be  put  into  practice 
promptly.  This  may  come  through  some  form  of 
cooperation  between  private  owners  and  government, 
regulation  by  government,  or  public  acquisition. 

Even  though  the  bulk  of  the  origuurl  timber  resource 
is  gone,  nature  has  reclothed  vast  areas  with  so-called 
weed  trees.  Twenty  years  ago  jack  pine  was  con- 
sidered a  weed  tree  of  no  value.  Today,  although  of  no 
great  value  for  lumber,  it  is  m  good  standing  because 
of  its  value  for  pulp,  is  much  sought  after,  and  even 
extensively  planted. 

There  are  some  45  million  cords  of  aspen  and  scrub 
oak  m  the  Region.  Present  uses  and  markets  absorb 
only  a  small  part  of  the  bigger  and  better  formed 
trees.  The  development  of  uses  and  markets  for  the 
poorer  trees  would  add  materially  to  local  employment. 

Millions  of  acres  of  cut-over,  burned-over  land  have 
come  back  to  public  ownership  through  tax  forfeiture. 
The  public  has  a  growing  property  and  responsibility 
on  its  hands  in  the  accunudating  areas  of  publicly- 
owned  land. 

Remedial  Action 

To  restore  the  resource  and  furnish  employment,  the 
following  are  needed: 
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A.  Continuance  and  expansion  oj  the  present  fire- 
control  programs.  This  is  largely  a  State  job  with  help 
from  the  Federal  Government.  All  other  J  or  est  programs 
hinge  on  fire  protection. 

Responsibilities : 

1.  The    States    should   enlarge    existing  fire-control 

prog  rains. 

2.  Congress  should  appropriate  the  full  allotments 

for  cooperative  fire  control  authorized  by  the 
Clarke-McNary  law. 

3.  Local  people  and  visitors  should  prevent  fires  from 

starting.  A  citizenry  that  will  not  exert  itself  to 
prevent  forest  fires  does  not  merit  much  State 
and  Federal  assistance. 

B.  Prompt  completion  of  the  ^vorl"  of  providing  a  phy- 
sical land  classification  and  a  social  economic  inventory 
as  a  basis  for  complete  land  use  and  ownership  programs. 
Institute  directional  7neasures  to  secure  proper  use  and 
ownership  of  all  ivild  land.  This  involves  State-wide  plans 
for  ownership  and  use. 

C.  Completion  of  acquisition,  in  existing  Federal  units 
should  not  be  too  long  delayed.  Exchanges  between  State 
and  Federal  agencies  should  be  consummated. 

Responsibilities: 

These  are  largely  State  jobs.  Inventory  and  general 
plans  should  be  a  joint  undertaking  by  State  plan- 
ning boards,  State  departments  of  conservation  and 
State  agricultural  agencies  with  the  assistance  of 
Federal  agencies,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  collab- 
oration with  local  government.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  speed  its  acquisition,  and  Congress 
should  appropriate  the  full  $5,000,000  authorized  by 
the  Fulmer  Act  for  Federal  purchase  of  State  forests . 

D.  The  establishment  of  a  large  scale  public  works 
program  for  forest  restoration.  Fire-control  improvements 
to  be  made  on  all  lands  regardless  of  ownership.  Planting 
and  stand  improvement  programs  to  be  concentrated  on 
publicly  owned  lands  (State,  county,  and  Federal)  whose 
quality  justify  such  work.  Administration  to  be  decen- 
tralized and  employment  to  be  largely  for  local  people. 

Responsibility : 

This  is  largely  a  Federal  job.  For  the  mod  part,  it 
would  be  a  readjustment  of  existing  Federal  works 
programs. 

E.  Installation  of  some  form  of  selective  cutting  to  pro- 
long the  life  of  the  lumber  industry  and  protect  employment. 
A  national  plan  should  be  developed  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  consideration  of  interested  agencies.  Such  a  plan 
should  give  consideration  to: 

1 .  Cooperation  between  private  owners  and  Govern- 
ment resulting  in  voluntary  practice  of  selective 
cutting; 


2.  Government    contracts   with    owners    to   purchase 

selectively  cut  lands  ivith  payment  for  residual 
timber  at  conversion  value  at  the  time  of  logging; 

3.  Regulation  by  Government. 

F.  Expansion  of  research  to  find  uses  for  the  large  vol- 
umes of  so-called  inferior  woods  in  the  Region.  This  in- 
volves development  of  techniques  to  make  these  uses  com- 
mercially feasible.  Continue  research  in  best  methods  of 
cutting  old  growth,  caring  for  second-growth  stands,  and 
reforestation  techniques.  Set  up  a  joint  committee  with 
representatives  from  State  dejjartments  of  conservation, 
wood-using  industries,  and  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to 
promote  and  develop  uses  and  markets  for  forest  products 
of  the  Region. 

Responsibilities: 

1.  Federal  agencies  should  finance  the  Forest  Prod- 

ucts Laboratory  and  the  Lake  States  Forest  Ex- 
periment Statio7i  to  take  care  of  these  jobs. 

2.  State  agencies  should  emphasize  ^vood  utilization 

in  research  carried  on  by  chemistry,  engineering, 
and  forestry  departments  at  State  colleges  and 
universities,  materially  increase  amount  and 
types  of  experimental  cuttings  on  State-owjied 
land  by  State  departments  of  conservation. 

Recreation 

The  Situation 

For  many  parts  of  the  Region,  recreation  is  the  leading 
business.  The  area  lias  all  the  necessary  features: 
woods,  waters,  fish,  game,  a  cooler  climate,  roads,  and 
resort  facilities.  The  resort  and  tourist  business  giv'es 
much  employment  and,  although  highly  seasonal,  fur- 
nishes some  cash  income  to  a  great  number  of  people. 

Though  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  publicly 
owned  land  available  for  the  recreationist,  much  of  the 
best  recreational  land  is  privately  owned  and  not  avail- 
able to  the  general  public.  Too  little  of  the  most 
desirable  areas  on  lakes  and  streams  is  in  public  owner- 
ship. Even  though  the  surfaces  of  lakes  and  streams 
are  open  to  the  public,  access  to  many  water  bodies  is 
made  difficult  by  the  existence  of  riparian  rights  held 
by  individuals.  There  is  a  decided  need  for  public 
acquisition  of  water-frontage  and  other  areas  particu- 
larly valuable  for  recreation. 

Recreationists  away  from  home  have  a  right  to 
certain  minimum  standards  of  safety  and  sanitation  as 
well  as  reasonable  prices  for  living  facilities.  If  the 
business  is  to  prosper,  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  services  and  prices  offered  by  restaurants,  hotels, 
resorts,  and  cabin  camps  in  the  northern  lake  States. 
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Remedial  Action 

The  Jollowing  jjrogrmn  would  serve  the  public  interest 
and  improve  the  tourist  business: 

A.  Improvement  oj  physical  conditions;  woods  and 
waters,  fish  and  game. 

B.  Acquisition  by  public  agencies  of  lajids  that  will 
give  more  and  better  access  to  water.  Dedication  of  cer- 
tain public  areas  as  wilderness  or  primitive  areas  with 
few,  if  any,  man-made  improvements  allowed. 


C.  Provide  recreational  facilities  on  publicly-owned 
land  for  organized  groups.  Set  aside  areas  of  recreational 
value,  and  furnish  living  accommodations  for  such  groups 
at  reasonable  cost. 

D.  Regulation  and  improvement  of  services  offered 
tourists.     Develop  fair  standards  of  charges. 

E.  Beautification  of  road  sides  and  better  signing  of 
secondary  roads. 

F.  Collection  of  census  data  needed  by  tourist  and 
recreation  business,  by  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Industry 

Inchistrial  activities  of  the  Cut-Over  Area  vary  con- 
siderably by  States.  The  industries  are  of  three  types: 
those  extractmg  raw  material  for  manufacture  in  other 
parts  of  the  comitry  such  as  ore  and  oil ;  those  processing 
raw  materials  foimd  witliin  the  Region;  and  those  pro- 
cessing materials  brought  in  from  the  outside.  The 
present  local  market  for  manufactin-ed  articles  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  tliis,  coupled  with  the  considerable 
distance  to  the  large  consuming  centers  of  the  country, 
does  not  afford  favorable  opportiuiity  at  tliis  time  for 
industrial  plants  designed  to  be  secondary  processors. 

Mining 

I]-on  mining  is  the  leading  industry  in  dollar  value  in 
the  Region.  The  Lake  Superior  district  is  at  present 
the  most  important  iron  ore  producer  in  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  85  percent  of  the  1937  national 
production.  Keeping  the  district  in  its  foremost  rank 
for  an  indefinite  time,  stabihzing  employment,  and  a 
more  wise  and  careful  exploitation  than  has  been 
practiced  in  the  past  are  the  major  problems  as  far  as 
the  Region  is  concerned. 

Employment  in  this  industry  has  been  decreasing 
due  to  completion  of  much  of  the  preliminary  work, 
the  increase  of  open-pit  mining,  and  the  advance  of 
technological  developments.  Most  of  the  open-pit 
labor  is  idle  during  the  winter  months,  and  winter 
employment  in  the  underground  mines  is  not  en- 
couraged by  the  present  personal-property  tax  on 
inventories. 

The  adjustment  oj  the  'present  tax  systems,  the  continu- 
ation oj  exploration,  and  the  increased  use  oj  heneficiated 
leaner  ores  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  stabilizing  em- 
ployment, 7neeting  competition  from  foreign  sources,  and 
for  extending  the  life  of  the  district  i7ule finitely  info  the 
future.  Continued  and  accelerated  progress  in  bene- 
ficiation,  in  p)articular,  ptoints  to  an  optimistic  future. 
The  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the  mining  com- 
panies are  co-responsible. 

Other  Industries 

In  northern  Minnesota  the  major  industries  are 
mining,  pulp,  lumber  and  small,  allied  wood-using 
industries,  and  there  are  but  few  others.  Wisconsin 
has  some  15  important  lumber  and  hunber-products 
plants,  about  20  important  paper  and  pulp  plants,  and 
many  small  cheese  and  butter  plants.  Industry  in 
northern  Michigan  is  more  diversified,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  plants  producing  salt,  chemicals, 
pulp,  paper,  crushed  limestone  and  cement,  lumber, 
and  also  stone  quarries,  tanneries,  and  canneries. 

In  general,  the  trend  of  industrial  development  has 
been  downwnrd.     The  lumber  iiulustrv  in  the  Region 


was  at  its  peak  at  the  tin-n  of  the  century  and  has  been 
declining  ever  since.  Since  1932  the  pulp  industry  has 
run  along  more  or  less  at  the  1930  level.  The  paper 
plants  in  all  three  States  use  some  local  pulp  but  are 
dependent  in  part  on  pulp  from  Canada  and  other 
domestic  and  foreign  sources.  Ore  shipments  have 
varied  ti'emendously  from  year  to  year  within  the  past 
two  decades.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that 
industry  in  the  Region  will  do  well  to  hold  its  own 
for  the  immediate  future.  Increases,  if  any,  will  come 
when  the  forest  resource  is  appreciably  restored  and 
the  new  crop  becomes  merchantable. 

Practically  all  the  industries  shipping  out  heavy 
tonnage,  such  as  iron  ore,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Great  Lakes  for  transportation,  making 
the  maintenance  of  Great  Lakes  transportation  facilities 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  them.  All  three  States 
have  large  vohnnes  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of 
second  and  third  grade  woods,  and  research  into  uses 
and  markets  for  this  raw  material  is  necessary.  Ex- 
plorations for  new  deposits  and  research  in  processes 
for  the  beneficiation  of  ore,  together  with  the  solution 
of  certain  tax  jiroblems  may  determine  whether  the 
mining  industry  continues  at  past  levels  or  declines. 

Commercial  fishing,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
all  three  States,  has  been  declining;  the  industry  is  not 
particularly  prosperous.  More  people  have  turned  to 
commercial  fishing  during  the  depression  years  than  the 
resom-ce  coidd  accommodate,  and  at  present  overfishing 
is  a  serious  menace  to  the  stock.  This  is  one  industry 
where  uniform  laws  and  regidations  for  all  three  States 
are  important.  Becommendations  for  a  .solution  of  this 
problem  involve  granting  discretionary  power  to  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation,  also  State  compacts  and, 
possibly,  international  treaties  so  that  uniform  regulations 
may  be  attained. 

Most  of  the  industrial  problems  are  not  of  a  regional 
nature,  being  either  State  or  national  in  scope.  Aside 
from  the  matter  of  reestablishing  renewable  raw  ma- 
terials or  exploring  for  new  mineral  deposits,  conditions 
outside  the  Region  will  govern  the  status  of  its  in- 
dustries. 

Transportation 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation in  the  industrial  and  recreatiomil  future  of 
the  Region.  The  original  network  of  branch  railroads 
used  during  the  lumbeiing  period  have  been  largely 
abandoned.  Further  abandonment  of  lines  economi- 
cally unjustifiable  may  be  expected. 

Highway  trafiic  has  greatly  increased.  Although 
great  progress  has  been  made,  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  done.  The  systems  of  administration  and  finance 
used  by  the  highway  departments  of  the  three  States 
are,  in  general,  satisfactory  and  should  be  maintained 
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substantially  as  at  present.  No  import;int  additions 
to  the  road  systems  are  needed,  except  in  the  case  of 
approaches  to  certain  resort  areas  and  shore-line  drives. 

Low-cost  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  results 
in  the  movement  of  large  tonnages  of  iron  ore,  wheat, 
lumber,  coal,  and  miscellaneous  package  freight.  The 
total  traffic  tlirough  the  Soo  Locks  in  the  1937  season 
of  navigation  was  more  than  the  combined  freight 
passing  through  the  Panama,  Suez,  Welland,  and  New 
York  Barge  Canals  diu'ing  the  entire  year.  The  work 
of  tlie  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  in  providing 
improvements  for  water  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  Region  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  economic  influences  of  the  i^rojiofied  Great  Lakcs- 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and 
avticipafed  so  that,  if  and  when  this  ■project  is  completed, 
the  Region  mil  he  prepared  to  utilize  such  opportunities 
as  are  afforded  by  it. 

Power 

Li  the  cut-over  portion  of  each  State,  there  is  plenty 
of  undeveloped  water  power  but  seemingly  little  present 
demand  for  its  development.  There  has  been  no  large 
development  of  water  power  in  the  past  decade. 

There  are  a  number  of  projects,  involving  streams  in 
and  adjacent  to  the  Region,  where  hydroelectric  power 
can  be  developed  advantageously  and  with  good  possi- 
bilities of  favorable  markets  at  present  mostly  outside 
the  Region. 

A  study  oj  needs  and  market  possibilities  is  the  logical 
approach  to  any  further  hydroelectric  development.  In 
view  oj  the  scai^fy  hydrological  data  available  jor  this 
region,  {a)  additional  stream  gaging  stations  should  be 
installed  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  cooperation  with  the 
three  States,  (b)  pilanimetric  and  topographic  maps 
(U.  S.  G.  S.)  should  be  completed,  and  (c)  surveys  oj 
streams  oj  the  Region  to  determine  power  ])ossibilities 
should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis.'iion  and 
other  appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Recreation  in  the  Region  is  dependent  on  proper 
water  conditions  in  lakes  and  streams,  which  are  often 
jeopardized  by  the  draw-down  practices  used  to  insiu'e 
a  stable  flow  of  power  in  hydroelectric  plants.  Regard- 
less of  future  needs  and  demands  for  power,  there  is  a 
need  for  many  dams  to  raise  water  levels,  stabilize 
inland  lake  levels  to  improve  recreational  use,  spawning 
grounds,  wildlife  refuges,  and  forest-fire  pi'otection. 

Local  Government 

//)  the  field  oj  local  government  the  Committee  recom- 
mends the  elimination  oj  uneconomic  units  oj  government. 
The  county  should  take  over  town  roads.  School  districts 
and  assessment  districts  should  be   enlarged.      Counties 


should  be  made  responsible  jor  health  and  weljare  junc 
tions.      State   legislation    is   needed  to   accompli.sh  these 
changes. 

State  end  Federal  Aids 

The  Connnittee  endorses  the  idea  of  increased  Fed- 
eral aid  to  need.y  areas  for  health  and  education,  and 
points  out  that  it  is  in  regions  like  this  one  where  such 
aids  are  especially  needed.  Aids  of  this  type  should  be 
administered  through  appropriate  State  agencies,  with 
the  State  authorized  to  correlate  the  distribution  with 
its  own  aid  system. 

State  aids  for  current  governmental  costs  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  oj  need  as  determined  by  population,  assessed 
valuation,  and  amount  oj  2)ublicly-owned  land  in  the  local 
unit.  They  should  be  administered  locally,  with  State 
supervision  oj  standards  oj  perjormance  and  State  audit 
oj  expenditure,  and  should  be  designed  to  encourage  or 
compel  better  governmental  organization. 

Federally  oumed  and  administered  lands  create  p?ob- 
lems  for  local  governmental  bodies.  Wheji  the  presence 
oj  such  lands  and  the  employees  administering  them  add 
to  the  cost  oj  local  government,  this  cost  should  not  fall 
entirely  on  the  local  people.  In  recognition  oj  this,  certain 
Federal  bureaus  provide  grants.  There  is  urgent  need  jor 
a  nciv  basis  for  these  contributions  in  lieu  oj  taxes.  The 
new  basis  should  provide  an  immediate  stable  source  oj 
income.  Aid  payments  should  be  made  through  the 
State,  ivith  the  State  authorized  to  correlate  their  distribu- 
tion with  its  own  aid  system.  Payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  based  on  value  instead  oj  acreage. 

In  the  interest  oj  sound  land  utilization,  rural  zoning 
now  in  effect  in  most  northern  Wisconsin  counties  and  in 
several  Michigan  counties  should  be  extended.  The 
United  States  Department  oj  Agriculture  is  commended 
for  its  program  oj  jyurchasing  the  holdings  oj  isolated 
settlers.  This  program  is  particularly  effective  in  counties 
having  zoning  ordinances. 

Conclusion 

The  problems  of  the  Region,  though  aggravated  and 
intensified  by  the  recent  depression,  existed  before  1929. 
They  demand  prompt  and  effective  solution  in  order  to 
effect  the  desirable  rehabilitation  of  the  Region  and  to 
avoid  greater  retrogression.  The  Region  is  worth 
rehabilitating.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  local 
people  should  help  themselves,  but  the  States  and  the 
Nation  have  enough  of  a  stake  m  the  Region  to  make  it 
worth  Mhile  to  lend  a  hand. 

Most  of  the  machinery  to  do  the  job  is  now  set  up 
and  in  motion.  It  should  be  kept  moving.  An  ad- 
justment of  many  present  programs  is  needed  so  as  to 
fit  thorn  more  closely  to  local  situations,  and  the  plans 
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of  action  of  all  public  agencies — Federal,  State,  and 
local — need  to  be  brought  into  harmony. 

A  regional  coordinating  board,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Federal,  State,  and  other  agencies  is  recommended. 
Until  such  an  organization  is  set  up,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  Northern  Lakes  States  Committee  continue  in  an 
informal  way  and  hold  such  meetings  as  are  needed.  It 
should  keep  abreast  of  the  situation  in  the  Region;  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  upon  appropriate  action  and  essential 


coordination  of  efforts  and  be  prepared  for  the  timely  en- 
listment of  the  cooperation  of  persons  or  agencies  who 
may  assist  in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Region 
and  of  its  people.  It  should  be  alert  to  anticipate  and  ex- 
plain new  opportunities  for  the  Region  and  should  stimu- 
late the  educational  efforts  of  established  agencies,  rrhich 
are  essential  to  the  development  of  local  understanding  of 
the  aims  and  opportunities  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States 
Cut-Over  Region. 


I.  THE   REGION 


Description 

The  Northern  Lakes  States  Region,  often  called  the 
"Cut-Over  Area,"  is  a  vast  empire  of  some  57  million 
acres  in  northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 
It  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  New 
England  States,  and  if  its  irregular  outline  could  be 
pushed  into  the  shape  of  a  square,  it  would  be  300  miles 
on  a  side.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
waters  that  separates  Canada  from  the  United  States, 
beginning  with  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  ending  at  > 
the  east  with  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  It 
extends  south  400  miles  until  it  is  terminated  b}'  the 
more  fertile  lands  of  southern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
From  the  prairies  at  the  edge  of  the  Red  River  Valley, 
it  stretches  east  some  000  miles  to  its  Lake  Huron 
boundary. 

The  Region  takes  in  86  counties.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  slightly  over  a  million  and  a  half,  or  about  that 
of  Detroit.  Detroit  holds  this  number  of  people  within 
a  square  about  12  mUes  on  a  side.  Practically  all  the 
people  in  the  Region  are  white. 

Most  of  the  Region  ranges  from  800  to  2,100  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  covered  by  a  thick  mantle  of 
glacial  drift,  and  the  soils  and  topography  are  typical 
of  a  glaciated  country:  A  mixture  of  sands,  light  loams 
and  clays,  with  much  more  sand  than  clays;  swamps 
and  ridges;  gravelly  moraines  and  pine  plains;  and  in 
spots  fertile  soils. 

The  Region  is  subject  to  the  severe  climatic  varia- 
tions characteristic  of  the  interior  of  large  land  masses 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Average  winter  temperatures, 
as  determined  from  the  means  of  the  daily  extremes  for 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February, 
range  from  zero  to  10°  for  northern  Minnesota  to  from 
10°  to  20°  for  northern  Wisconsin,  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  part  of  the  lower  peninsula.  The 
remainder  of  the  lower  peninsula  averages  from  20° 
to  30°.  Average  summer  temperatures  range  from  60° 
in  the  northern  portions  of  the  region  to  slightly  more 
than  65°  along  the  southern  boundary. 

Extremes  range  from  50°  below  zero  or  lower  to  over 
105°  above. 


From  90  to  100  frost-free  days  can  usually  be  counted 
on,  but  there  are  large  areas  where  the  first  autumn 
frost  comes  between  September  11  and  21  and  the  last 
spring  frost  comes  after  June  1 .  The  mean  annual  pre- 
cipitation varies  from  25  to  35  inches,  falling  mostly  in  the 
form  of  rain,  with  only  from  10  to  20  percent  in  the  form 
of  snow.  However,  the  area  is  covered  with  snow  for  a 
longer  period  of  time — 90  to  120  days  annually — than 
any  other  area  of  comparable  size  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  several  hundred  miles  of  Great  Lakes 
frontage,  the  Region  is  dotted  with  thousands  of 
smaller  lakes  and  threaded  with  a  network  of  rivers. 
The  rivers  for  the  most  part  are  not  used  for  commercial 
navigation  although  to  a  great  extent  legally  navigable. 
Essentially  a  forest  region,  only  28  percent  of  its  area 
is  in  farm  ownersliip,  and  only  10  percent  of  its  area 
is  crop  land.  It  contains  the  greatest  iron-ore  deposits 
in  the  LInited  States  and  also  has  some  of  the  best  lime- 
stone in  the  country.  Because  of  its  natural  recrea- 
tional features,  it  has  become  the  summertime  play- 
ground of  millions. 

History 

When  the  early  explorers  and  fur  traders  first  visited 
the  Region,  they  found  a  virgin  wilderness  with  a  varied 
and  valuable  stand  of  timber — hardwood  and  softwood, 
upland  and  swamp.  Forests  and  streams  abounded 
with  furbearers,  with  beaver,  marten,  fisher,  otter;  and 
it  was  this  resource  which  attracted  the  early  voyageurs, 
who  came  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Although  what 
was  known  as  Michigan  Territory  was  first  discovered 
in  1610,  it  was  not  until  1634  that  Jean  Nicolet  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and,  continuing  west, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay.  There  are  no  de- 
pendable records  as  to  who  was  the  first  white  man 
in  Minnesota,  but  shortly  after  1650  Radisson  and 
GioseUliers  left  written  records  of  their  early  explora- 
tions. Fur — valuable,  easily  transported,  and  in  great 
demand  in  the  centers  of  civilization  of  the  time — was 
the  magnet  which  attracted  these  early  travelers. 

The  territory  covered  in  this  report,  except  that  part 
of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  part  of 
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the  famous  Northwest  Territory.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  explorers  to  1763,  this  territory  was  governed 
by  the  French.  In  1763  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
In  1783  it  was  transferred  by  treaty  to  the  United  States. 
However,  tlie  local  people  were  pro-British  and  remained 
so  until  the  American  Fur  Co.  entered  the  field  in  1826. 
After  much  shifting  in  the  boundaries  of  the  various 
territorial  governments  set  up  after  1800,  Michigan 
became  a  State  in  1837,  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and  Minne- 
sota in  1858. 

Lumberins 

For  two  centuries  after  its  discovery,  there  was  little 
development  of  any  sort,  and  exploitation  of  the  fur 
resources  continued  as  the  principal  business.  Grad- 
ually, the  southern  parts  of  the  three  States  filled  with 
settlers.  At  the  same  time  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  prairie  States  were  opening  up,  resulting  in  un- 
precedented demands  for  lumber,  posts,  poles,  and  other 
wood  products.  Although  lumbering  had  been  carried 
on  in  a  small  way  for  years,  the  real  mass  attack  on  the 
forests  of  the  region  did  not  begin  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  period  1870  to  1920  marked  its  heyday. 

During   this  period   the  Lake  States'  softwood   fur- 


nished most  of  the  construction  timber,  fence  posts, 
telephone  poles,  and  ties  for  an  expanding  agricultural 
and  railroad  empire.  Its  hardwoods  made  furnitiu-e, 
flooring,  and  other  household  articles  for  the  Nation. 
By  1900  most  of  the  pine  was  gone,  and  20  years  later 
the  cream  of  the  hardwoods  had  been  removed. 

The  first  cuttings  were  along  the  main  rivers,  and 
logs  were  floated  to  the  Great  Lakes,  where  cheap  water 
transportation  was  available.  Operations  gradually 
moved  north,  and  as  the  timber  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  streams  was  exhausted,  rail  transportation 
opened  up  new  areas.  Pine  and  other  softwoods  were 
operated  first,  hardwoods  later.  Generally  speaking, 
the  movement  was  from  east  to  west,  although  logging 
was  carried  on  in  all  three  States  at  the  same  time.  In 
Michigan  logging  reached  its  peak  between  ISSO  and 
1890,  with  a  production  of  over  4}.2  billion  feet  a  year 
and  the  employment  of  45,000  men.  In  Wisconsin 
the  peak  was  reached  about  a  decade  later  with  a  pro- 
duction of  about  4  billion  feet  a  year,  while  in  Minnesota 
the  high  point  was  about  1900.  The  maximum  produc- 
tion for  the  entire  Region  was  reached  about  1900,  when 
between  8/2  and  9  billion  feet  were  produced,  even 
though  at  this  time  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  both 


JU-iTudutvd  by  perniis.sion  of  Abrams  .\erial  Stirvcy  Corp. 
Figure  2. —  The  region  is  doited  with  thousands  of  small  lakes  and  threaded  tvith  a  tuiwork  of  rivers 
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passed  their  peaks.  In  1890  Lake  States  lumber  pro- 
duction was  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  Thirty 
years  later  it  was  but  8  percent.     Today  it  is  4  percent. 

During  these  years  the  lumber  and  allied  industries 
in  the  Region  employed  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in 
the  woods  and  mills,  and  indirectly  supplied  partial 
livelihood  to  several  times  as  many.  Most  of  the 
cities  in  the  Region  started  as  sawmill  towns.  As  the 
industry  passed  its  peak  and  declined,  many  of  the 
lumberjacks  and  millmen  followed  the  industry  into 
new  fields  and  went  south  and  west,  but  many  stayed. 

In  Ime  with  other  practices  of  the  period,  logging  was 
wasteful.  Quantities  of  slash  were  left  on  the  ground. 
With  a  vast  amount  of  excellent  timber  yet  to  be  cut 
and  cheaply  and  readily  obtainable  from  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  no  wonder  that  everyone — lumbemien, 
farmers,  townsfolk,  and  Government  officials — thought, 
"It  will  last  forever."  There  was  no  thought  of  sav- 
ing the  resource  or  of  handling  it  so  that  the  land 
would  remain  productive.  A  verj-  few  may  have  cried 
out  against  the  practices  of  the  day,  but  the  majority 
said,  "\Miy  bother?  Farms  will  follow  forests."  In 
fact,  the  people  who  wanted  fanns  encouraged  the 
rapid  cutting  over  of  the  country. 

Forest  fires  followed  logging.  For  50  years  fires  ran 
unchecked  over  the  country.  Extensive  areas  that 
might  have  reproduced  naturally  after  cutting  and 
made  forests  for  the  future  years  were  burned  and 
reburned.  Only  portions  escaped.  There  were  big 
fires  and  small  ones.  These  conflagrations  were 
accepted  as  inevitable,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
contiol  them. 

In  1871  the  great  Peshtigo  fire  in  Wisconsm  burned 
over  1,200,000  acres,  and  1,500  lives  were  lost.  In  the 
early  days  a  great  fire  in  Michigan  burned  over  2  mil- 
lion acres.  In  1881  a  fire  in  Michigan  burned  a  million 
acres  and  killed  over  a  hundred  people.  In  1891  and 
1894  Wisconsin  suffered  the  famous  Comstock  and 
Phillips  fires.  In  1894  the  great  Hmkley  fire  raged  in 
Minnesota.  And  so  it  went.  The  Clocquet  fire 
threatened  Duluth  m  1918.  Fires  everj-  year,  some 
spectacular  and  some  not,  but  they  resulted  in  a  terrific 
loss  of  productive  acres.  In  those  days  no  adequate 
record  of  burned  areas  was  ever  kept,  but  it  ran  into 
luillicius  of  acres  a  year.  Even  in  the  early  '20's  it 
sometunes  ran  over  a  million  acres.  In  1937,  an 
unusually  favorable  year,  it  was  52,G40  acres. 

The  first  forest  fire-fighting  organizations  were  fi- 
nanced and  directed  by  timberland  owners.  As  virgin 
timber  was  cut  out  and  the  responsiljility  of  fire  fighting 
was  assumed  in  a  small  way  by  the  States,  private  in- 
terest waned.  At  first,  the  motive  was  more  the  protec- 
tion of  farm  buildmgs,  stock,  and  crops  than  the  forest 
resource.  It  was  during  the  period  1910  to  1920  that 
the  appeals  of  "conservationists"  first  received  serious 
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attention.  Since  that  time,  fire  protection  aimed  not 
only  at  the  protection  of  buildings  and  crops  but  at  the 
restoration  of  forests  and  wildlife  has  made  astonishing 
progress.  Only  the  "old  timers"  remember  what  fires 
were  like  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  they  appreciate 
how  generously  Nature  has  responded,  since  fire  has 
been  curbed,  in  reclothing  barren  areas. 

Mining 

Iron  ore  had  been  produced  in  a  small  way  for  years, 
and  production  began  to  step  up  about  the  time  the 
lumber  industry  was  on  the  decline.  Iron  mining 
began  on  the  Marquette  Range  in  Michigan  in  1854. 
This  was  the  only  productive  range  in  the  Region 
until  1877,  when  other  deposits  began  to  be  discovered 
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Figure  3. — Early  explorers  and  fur  traders  found  a  virgi7i  wilder- 
ness with  a  varied  and  valuable  stand  of  timber 
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and  developed.  The  Menominee  Range  began  in  1877 
and,  together  with  the  production  of  the  Marquette 
Range,  in  1884,  gave  a  total  production  of  about  2K 
million  tons.  At  this  date  the  Gogebic  Range  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  the  Vermillion  Range  in 
Minnesota  started  production.  In  1892  the  first  ore 
was  shipped  from  the  Mesabi  Range  m  Minnesota, 
and  in  that  year  the  combined  production  and  ship- 
ments from  all  the  ranges  in  the  Region  was  about  10 
million  tons. 

From  1892  production  steadily  rose:  10  million  tons 
in  1892,  20  million  tons  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  45 
million  tons  a  decade  later,  63  million  tons  in  1916,  57 
million  tons  in  1920,  with  production  in  1937  at  about  62 
million  tons,  which  was  close  to  the  all-time  high  of  1916. 

The  iron  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region  produced 
61.7  million  tons  of  the  72  million  tons  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1937.  Of  these  61.7  million  tons,  48.2 
million  were  from  Minnesota,  12.3  million  tons  from 
Michigan,  and  1.2  millions  of  tons  from  Wisconsin. 

Although  the  1937  figure  of  tons  of  ore  produced  was 
not  far  from  the  top,  the  number  of  men  employed  was 
far  below  that  of  earlier  days.  The  biggest  period  of 
employment  for  iron  mining  in  the  Region  was  probably 
1910-11.     It  is  estimated  that  about  35  thousand  men 


were  employed  at  that  time.  In  1937  between  18,000 
and  19,000  men  were  employed,  although  50  percent 
more  ore  was  taken  out  in  1937  than  in  1910.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  drop  in  the  amount  of  labor  used  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  The  significant  fact  here  is  that  wliile  the 
requirements  for  labor  in  the  mining  districts  dropped, 
there  was  no  parallel  drop  in  the  number  of  avail- 
able workers.  For  the  most  part,  the  men  who  came 
to  the  Region  to  mine  remained  there.  As  the  knnber 
industry  tapered  ofi",  many  lumberjacks  and  millmen 
moved  out  of  the  Region  with  the  industry,  but  there 
was  no  comparable  movement  of  miners. 

Deposits  of  copper  were  discovered  early  in  Michigan 
history,  and  marketing  began  in  1845.  Production  in- 
creased steadily  from  5  million  pounds  of  copper  a  year 
in  1855  to  225  million  pounds  in  1905,  and  this  rate  was 
continued  for  another  8  or  9  years.  Production  toolc  a 
sharp  drop  in  1914,  only  to  reach  new  highs  of  about  260 
million  pounds  a  year  during  the  World  War.  There 
was  a  precipitant  decline  to  less  than  100,000,000 
pounds  in  1921,  with  severe  ups  and  downs  in  produc- 
tion since  that  date.  In  general,  the  trend  of  produc- 
tion since  the  pre-war  high  of  the  1906-09  period  has 
been  downward.  In  1849  Michigan's  production  was 
96  percent  of  the  United  States  production.     In  1933  it 
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Figure  J. —  \Vasleiul  logging  left  quantities  uj  slash  on  the  qround 
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was  about  9  percent.  At  its  height,  the  copper  industry 
employed  about  16,000  workers  in  Houghton  County, 
Midi.,  alone,  and  a  population  of  about  75,000  was 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  In  1923-24,  12,000 
men  were  employed.  Due  to  higher  production  costs 
and  lower  copper  prices  during  the  past  few  years,  less 
than  2,000  of  these  workers  were  regularly  employed  in 
1933.  As  the  industry  declined,  the  miners  and  those 
dependent  on  them  stayed  on.  This  meant  a  great 
scarcity  of  employment. 

Asriculture 

Agricultural  development  in  the  Region  started 
early.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  fur  trade  there  were  a 
few  scattered  settlements  with  small  clearings  near  by. 
For  years,  however,  there  was  no  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  any  consequence.  As  logging  developed  in  the 
north  country  and  cut-over  land  became  available, 
small  farms  were  established,  often  as  a  place  where 
married  loggers  lived  in  the  off  season  and  on  which 
they  raised  some  of  the  food  used  by  both  men  and  , 
horses  in  the  logging  camps.  This  developed  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  farm  economy  which  was  ciuite  successful 
even  on  relatively  poor  land,  so  long  as  there  were  log- 
ging camps  for  employment.  Work  in  the  winter  for 
himself  and  his  team,  together  with  raising  hay,  pota- 
toes, rutabagas,  and  other  crops  for  both  his  own  use  and 
sale  to  the  camps,  gave  a  relatively  good  living  to  many 
a  pioneer  farmer-logger.  However,  this  type  of  farming 
did  not  make  use  of  the  cut-over  land  very  fast.  The 
real  move  to  "develop"  the  country  was  yet  to  come. 

Up  to  the  time  logging  started  in  northern  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  the  usual  procedure  in  the  southern 
parts  of  those  States,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
other  new  territory,  was  for  farms  to  follow  forests, 
and  this  was  the  expectation  and  hope  of  the  landowners 
of  the  day.  By  the  time  much  of  the  early  pine  land 
had  been  cut  over,  the  best  "free"  land  in  the  middle 
west  had  been  taken  up,  and  there  still  was  a  movement 
to  the  soil.  Many  of  those  who  settled  in  the  northern 
cut-overs  were  sold  farms.  Many  of  the  bigger  lumber 
companies  had  land  departments  to  peddle  land  to 
prospective  farmers.  Others  sold  large  blocks  of  land 
to  promoters,  who  subdivided  them  and  often  pushed 
their  sale  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Many  of  those 
colonization  agencies  had  one  objective  only — quick 
profits — and  gave  no  thought  to  the  success  of  the 
settler.  Their  motto  was  "caveat  emptor."  So  people 
settled  on  good  land,  poor  land  and  all  types  of  indiffer- 
ent in-between  land.  The  interest  in  turning  cut-over 
land  into  farmland  was  not  limited  to  lumber  companies 
and  colonization  outfits.  It  had  the  sanction  and 
blessing  of  the  three  State  governments  and  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Federal  Government.  This  booming  of 
wild  land   for  farms  is  not  ancient  history.     It  was 


only  two  decades  ago  tliat  governmental  agencies  in 
each  of  the  three  Lake  States,  in  common  with  other 
States,  put  out  booster  literature,  encouraging  the 
selling  of  cut-over  lands  for  farms  and  promising  the 
settler  he  could  grow  rich  in  those  States.  Even  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  felt  that 
there  were  great  agricultural  possibilities  in  the  region. 
It  had  not  arrived  at  its  present  viewpoint  on  land-use 
matters.  In  its  bulletin.  No.  425,  entitled  "Farming 
on  the  Cut-Over  Lands  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota"  and  issued  in  1916,  is  the  statement: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  lumberman  rated  the  land  that 
produced  this  heavy  growth  of  timber  as  having  little  or  no 
agricultural  value.  While  this  may  be  true  of  some  of  the 
swamp  land  and  sandy  belt  areas,  it  is  by  no  means  generally 
true  of  this  extensive  cut-over  district.  At  present  prices 
for  farm  products  the  very  sandy  lands  cannot  be  farmed  success- 
fully by  tlie  ordinary  methods  now  in  use  and  the  swamp  lands 
must  be  drained  before  they  can  add  to  farm  profits,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  both  these  soil  types  can  and  will  eventually  be 
brought  under  successful  cultivation. 

A  little  further,  in  this  same  bulletin,  is  found: 

As  is  common  in  most  glacial  districts,  the  soils  range  from 
light  sand  to  very  heavy  clay.  There  is  a  small  percentage  of 
worthless  sandy  land  that  the  prospective  settler  would  do  well 
to  avoid,  and  there  are  larger  areas  of  light  sandy  soils  that 
cannot  produce  large  crops  without  fertilizers.  Sandy  loam 
and  medium  loam  soils  predominate  and  these,  when  properly 
managed,  produce  satisfactory  yields  of  all  crops  adapted  to  the 
district. 

There  was  little  recognition  of  the  real  problem — 
hardly  a  word  in  the  bulletin  as  to  sources  of  cash 
income,  nothing  much  said  about  outside  markets. 

This  state  of  mind  continued  until  the  '20 's,  when 
people  began  to  realize  that  possibly  more  land  was 
being  put  into  farm  production  than  was  needed.  To 
some  this  trend  had  been  apparent  before  the  World 
War.  But  the  unprecedented  demand  of  the  war 
period  for  food  production  had  clouded  the  issue. 

In  spite  of  all  the  effort  to  convert  the  cut-over, 
burned-over  lands  into  farms,  the  area  of  such  lands 
steadily  increased  in  the  Region  from  the  time  of  the 
first  logging.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
farms  never  kept  up  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  cut- 
overs. 

Census  reports  showed  a  decided  slackening  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  farms  in  the  Region  between  1920 
and  1925,  in  fact  the  number  in  Michigan  had  been 
getting  less  since  1910.  There  was  also  a  slackening 
in  the  rate  of  increase  of  improved  land  in  farms  between 
1910  and  1920  and  an  even  greater  one  between  1920 
and  1925. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  realized 
that  the  old  order  was  changing.  In  the  early  20's 
Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor,  of  this  Department,  said: 

Most  of  the  land  not  now  in  farms  is  worth  more  for  forests  or 
grazing  purposes  than  for  farms  .  .  . 
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In  the  1923  Yearbook,  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray  discussed 
problems  of  land  economics  and  land  use,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  opportunity  for  getting  the  best  lantl  had 
passed  and  that  too  rapid  a  development  of  wild  lands 
for  agriculture  might  imperil  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture.    A  new  point  of  view  had  arrived. 

Tax  Delinquency  and  Local  Government  Costs 

As  the  timber  was  cut  and  as  farms  failed  to  follow 
forests  at  the  rate  expected,  the  cost  of  holding  cut-over 
lan<l  became  burdensome.  Few  if  any  owners  held 
cut-over  land  with  the  thought  of  growing  a  second 
crop  of  timber.  Years  ago  many  owners  stopped  paying 
taxes,  and  by  1920  there  were  considerable  acreages  of 
tax-forfeited  publicly-owned  land  in  each  State.  To- 
day, there  are  about  20,000,000  acres  of  State,  county, 
and  Federal  land  in  the  Region. 

When  the  Region  was  being  developed,  the  usual 
public  improvements  were  installed.  Roads,  schools, 
and  other  public  buildings  were  built.  In  some  cases, 
these  were  built  before  the  timber  was  cut,  in  others, 
afterward,  but  in  either  case  the  maintenance  of  these 
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improvements  gradually  became  a  burden  to  most 
northern  counties,  ilue  to  the  small  number  of  tax- 
payers for  the  relatively  large  road  mileage  and  large 
number  of  scattered  schools.  As  more  and  more  land 
was  dropped  from  the  tax  rolls,  the  problem  became 
more  aggravated.  In  practically  every  instance,  the 
counties  in  the  northern  Cut-Over  Region  are  in  very 
poor  financial  condition.  In  many  instances,  they 
verge  on  insolvencj'. 

Recreation 

In  the  '20's  the  business  of  land  booming  ceased. 
The  colonization  outfits  folded  up  their  tents,  and 
other  uses  for  the  bigger  areas  of  cut-over  land  were 
discussed.  State  departments  of  conservation  were 
organized  and  reorganized.  Forest,  game,  and  fish 
programs  were  ileveloped. 

Before  1900,  those  in  the  southern  Lake  States  and 
in  the  central  States  area  who  had  the  time  and  money 
"went  north"  in  the  summer.  Certain  favored  areas 
on  streams  or  lakes  had  colonies  of  "summer  resorters." 
Deer    huntei-s    made    their    fall    pilgrimage    north    in 
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FiGnRE  5. —  Thousands  of  the  poorest  farms  have  bee7i  abandoned 
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November,  taking  a  team  and  wagon  or  bobsled  after 
they  left  the  train.  A  few  ardent  fishermen  went  up- 
State  after  trout. 

As  automobiles  and  highways  were  developed,  the 
recreational  use  burst  into  full  bloom,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  in  this  use  of  the  north  country  has  been 
phenomenal.  Where  lumberjacks,  sawmill  workers 
and  shingle  weavers  once  held  sway,  tourist  camps, 
resort  cottages,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  service  stations 
now  flourish.  The  number  of  vacationists  has  steadilj' 
increased.  Demands  for  lisli  and  game  began  to  tax 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  produce  them.  The  wagon 
roads  of  1910  became  improved  highways,  and  the 
"tourist  business"  now  leads  all  others  in  the  Region. 


The  Present 

Probably  the  worst  has  happened.  Most  of  the 
timber  has  been  cut.  Fires  have  done  their  worst,  and 
fire  protection  is  on  the  upgrade.  Much  time,  money, 
and  effort  have  been  wasted  farming  worthless  land, 
but  thousands  of  the  poorest  farms  have  been  aban- 
doned. Large  scale  colonization  projects  pushing 
lands  of  indifferent  quality  on  the  market  are  no  more. 
These  things  are  water  over  the  dam.  They  should 
not  happen  agaui.  However,  for  many  people  left 
in  the  area,  the  opportimities  for  a  good  living  are 
extremely  limited  under  present  conditions. 
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fine<i  almost  entirelT  to  rural  areas.     Snce  1930  ther 
h&s  b««n  a  slight  tncrefts«  in  popolatioiir  due  to  a  tan- 
porary  return  to  the  land  of  persons  imsacceesfal  in 
finding  employment  in  the  largo*  industrial  areas  of  the 
State. 

Northern  and  central  Wiseousn  is  a  [vedominately 
rural  area,  69  percent  of  the  people  reading  in  rural 
communities.  In  the  rest  of  the  State.  42  percent  of  the 
people  inhabit  mral  communities.  Thus,  altlwt^  IS 
pocent  of  the  entire  State  popolatioa  is  found  in  nortb- 
ctn  and  central  Wisconan.  onhr  1 1  percent  of  the  urban 
and  27  percent  of  the  mral  population  are  fotmd  there. 


compoation  <rf  die  pt^Milation  in  northera  Wk- 

■  ■---^  is  sligfatlv  different  from  •'"*     '  the  rest  <A  the 

State.    Afanoet  two-thirds  of  ti.  ^  12.000  Indian 

population  and  neaiijr  one-fifth  ot   the  forei^n-bom 

persms  in  the  State  reade  there. 

While  the  f<»«ign-bi»n  of  the  State  a&  a  vhfJe  are 
predominateiy  German,  to  the  extent  <A  33  percent, 
ther  are  cn^derabty  mixed  in  the  ncwtfaefn  Cut-Orer 
Area,  vhere  Less  than  2.5  percent  are  German,  about  13 
percent  are  Xonregian.  11  percent  Pofisfa,  aiMi  the  rest 
represent  a  @oodlj  number  '^•^  ^"ithem  and  eastern 
Eurooeans. 


noRTHCRn  LflKcs  sTfiies  RCGionpL  commiTTee 

nflTionpL  QesouRces  commuTee 

DISTRIBUTIOn   or   RURAL  FPRm   POPULflTIOn 
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National  Resources  Commiftee 


In  the  cut-over  reaion  of  Minnesota,  half  the  397,000 
people  are  concentrated  in  Duhith  and  the  Iron  Range 
cities  nearby,  and  the  other  half  is  scattered  over  iso- 
lated farms  and  comm unities,  averaging  less  than  14 
people  to  the  square  mile. 

Many  of  these  people  are  foreign-born  or  of  foreign- 
bom  parentage— Scandinavian,  Slavic,  or  of  western 
European  origin.  In  Cook,  Lake,  St.  Louis,  and 
Carleton  Counties,  76  percent  of  the  popidation  came 
from  foreign  countries  or  have  foreign-born  parents. 

In  1930  the  census  listed  92,000  families  and  82,500 
dwellings  in  the  14  cut-over  coin\ties.  Settlement  in 
the  Cut-Over  Area  of  Mimiesota  dates  back  scarcely 
more  than  half  a  century.  Population  growth  was 
very  large  between  1870  and  1900:  In  this  30-year 
period  Beltrami  County  increased  from  80  to  11,030 
people,  St.  Louis  County  from  4,561  to  44,862,  Aitkin 
County  from  187  to  6,743.  These  figures  are  typical 
of  the  other  counties.  This  rapid  increase  in  population 
was  caused  by  the  spread  of  logging  camps  and  saw 
mills  and  the  opening  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermillion 
Iron  Ranges. 

From  1900  to  1920  the  population  of  the  14  counties 
nearly  doubled.  The  population  of  the  counties  where 
timber  operation  was  the  predominant  industry  was 
about  58,000  in  1900.  In  1920  it  was  about  117,000. 
In  Crow  Wing,  Itasca,  and  St.  Louis  Counties,  where  the 
production  of  iion  ore  is  the  predominant  industry,  the 
population  was  102,000  in  1900  and  255,000  in  1920. 

From  1920  to  1930  tliere  was  a  slight  dro]i.  Between 
1929  and  1934, 17,500  jieople  moved  to  farms  in  northern 
Minnesota.  Some  came  from  depressed  agricultural 
areas  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  a  con- 
siderable group  came  from  southern  Minnesota,  but  it 
is  believed  most  of  this  increase  was  due  to  people  who 
had  failed  to  find  work  in  the  cities  and  who  sought  to 
make  a  living  on  tlie  land.  The  depression  years  also 
discouraged  the  normal  tendency  of  yoiniger  workers 
to  drift  toward  the  cities. 

Employment 

The  types  of  work  and  degree  of  emjiloyment  vary 
considerably  from  State  to  State.  While  this  report 
lists  recreation  as  the  leading  industry  in  the  area,  no 
separate  census  of  workers  in  this  field  has  ever  been 
taken.  Forestry,  farming,  game  propagation,  service 
trades,  and  others  interlock  with  and  participate  in  the 
recreation  industry. 

In  northern  Michigan,  some  235,000  were  listed  as 
gainful  workers  in  1930.  Of  these,  29.4  percent  were 
engaged  in  agriculture,  14  percent  in  forestry,  fishing, 
and  mining,  19.3  percent  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries,  6.3  percent  in  transportation,  17.3 
percent  in  trade,  and  13.7  percent  in  other  industries. 
Forestry,  fishing,  and  mining  are  more  important  in  the 


upper  peninsula  than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  lower 
peninsula,  accounting  for  24.5  percent  of  the  gaiTiful 
workers  in  the  up])er  peninsula  as  compared  to  3.6  per- 
cent of  the  gainful  workers  in  the  lower  peninsula.  In 
the  lower  peninsula  counties,  agriculture  is  much  more 
important,  emjiloying  42.6  percent  of  the  gainfvd 
workers  as  against  16.1  percent  in  the  upper  peninsula. 
The  Michigan  census  of  employment  and  population 
in  January  1935,  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
gainful  workers  from  1930  to  1935.  In  1930,  235,000 
gainful  workers  were  reported  in  northern  Michigan; 
in  January  1935,  this  mnnber  had  increased  to  257,000. 
In  1935,  65  percent  of  the  employable  population  was 
gainfully  employed,  about  8  percent  was  employed  as 
unpaid  family  workers  and  26  percent  was  without 
employment  of  any  kind.  Of  the  257,000  employable 
workers  in  northern  Michigan,  about  83,700  were 
located  in  cities  of  from  3,000  to  4.000  people,  33,600 
were  located  in  towns  and  villages  imder  3,000,  and  the 
remaining  139.800  lived  in  rural  areas. 

The  occupational  characteristics  of  the  population 
of  the  northern  cut-over  portion  of  Wisconsin  differ 
considerably  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State.  In  the 
north  the  majority  of  the  employables  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  forest  industries:  \^^^ereas  only  25 
percent  of  the  State's  employables  aie  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, over  40  percent  of  the  employables  in  Wiscon- 
sin's cut-over  area  earn  their  livelihood  from  this  pur- 
suit, and  whereas  only  1  percent  of  the  State's  employ- 
ables are  found  in  forestry,  fishing,  and  the  extraction 
of  minerals,  4  percent  of  the  employables  in  its  cut-over 
area  are  thus  engaged.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
State's  employables  are  engaged  in  lumber  and  paper 
enterprises,  against  7  percent  of  the  employables  in  this 
northern  area.  A  very  small  proportioii  of  the  total 
employables  in  this  region  are  engaged  in  heavy  indus- 
tries while  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  heavy  industries 
provide  the  major  employment  outlet. 

The  1930  census  counted  150,000  employed  persons 
in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  out  of  a  population 
of  397,500.  Eleven  thousand  persons  had  described 
themselves  as  "out  of  a  job,  able  to  work,  and  seeking 
work,"  and  a  total  of  2,700  people  was  listed  as  "persons 
having  jobs  but  on  lay-off  without  pay,  excluding  those 
voluntarily  idle."  When  the  1937  census  of  unemploy- 
ment was  taken,  26,300  persons  described  themselves 
as  being  "totally  unemployed  and  wanting  work"; 
11,000  persons  were  working  at  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, National  Youth  Administration,  and 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  jobs;  14,300  persons  were 
"partly  employed  and  wanting  more  work." 

Unemployment  in  this  Region  first  became  a  serious 
problem  when  the  better  and  more  accessible  stands 
of  timber  had  been  cut.  As  for  lessened  employment 
in  the  mines,  this  is  largely  the  result  of  general  tech- 
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nological  trends  wliich  replaced  men 
in  the  iron  mines  and  of  the  opening  up 
in  the  western  States.  This  shiinkage 
in  its  two  major  sources  of  employment 
cause  of  the  Region's  distress  today, 
pecially  timber  resources — have  been 
there  is  nothing  to  take  their  place  as 
come. 

So  much  has  been  written  both  by  individuals  and 
official  agencies  about  standards  of  living  and  social 
conditions  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  Lake  States' 
Cut-Over  Area  that  the  Committee  hesitates  to  repeat 
what  has  been  said  so  many  times.  The  health  status 
of  the  average  family  in  the  cut-over  portions  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  in  other  parts  of  the  three 
States.  The  income  of  the  average  family  is  so  low 
that  many  of  the  things  that  make  for  health  and  re- 
habilitation must  be  slighted.  There  is  a  scarcity  of 
doctors  and  nurses  and  hospitals  in  the  north  and  a 
general  lack  of  adequate  medical  and  dental  care.  Some 
counties  in  Minnesota  are  almost  primitive  in  their 
lack  of  medical  facilities,  and  the  cost  of  such  services 
as  do  exist  is  mcreasuigly  at  public  expense.  There 
are  also  lacking  the  standard  home  facilities  of  electric 
lights,  running  water  and  the  like  in  the  majority  of  the 
homes  in  the  Region. 

There  is  and  has  been  too  much  human  distress. 
Thousands  lost  their  life  savings  and  were  slowly 
starved  out  trying  to  farm  on  submarginal  lands. 

Hish  Cost  Per  Capita  of 
Governmental  Service 

Unemployment  and  low  income  may  be  the  bigger 
parts  of  the  problem  in  the  Cut-Over  Region,  but  the 
high  cost  of  governmental  service,  together  with  tre- 
mendous public  debt  loads,  is  an  important  smaller 
part.  Again,  the  problem  varies  somewhat  between 
States  and  within  States,  but  there  are  many  things 
common  to  the  entire  Region.  In  all  three  States 
settlement  is  scattered.  Except  in  the  iron  ore  dis- 
tricts and  those  with  some  virgm  timber  left,  assessed 
values  per  township  are  low  and  except  in  the  better 
agricultural  sections  the  amount  of  tax  delinquency  is 
high,  with  the  land  in  many  areas  nearly  all  reverted 
to  public  ownership  through  the  tax  delinquency  route. 

In  Minnesota  over  5  million  acres  are  delinquent  for 
5  or  more  years  of  taxes.  This  area,  together  with  5.3 
million  acres  of  publicly-owned  tax  exempt  land,  ac- 
counts for  64  percent  of  the  gross  land  area,  which 
pays  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  local  government. 
This  throws  the  burden  of  local  government  on  36  per- 
cent of  the  area,  and  the  tax  base  is  steadily  dwuidling. 
There  are  many  people  in  northeastern  Mmnesota 
squatting  on  both  private  and  public  lands  and  so  pay- 
ing no  rent  and  no  taxes.     In  scattered  shacks,  often  in 
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isolated  locations,  they  form  a  heavy  charge  on  the 
counties,  wliich  must  maintain  roads  and  schools  in 
areas  where  there  are  no  tax  returns. 

The  peak  tax  valuation  of  the  14  Minnesota  counties 
was  made  in  1920  and  amounted  to  $235,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  iron  ore  districts.  By  1934  the  valuation  of 
the  same  property  had  declined  to  $100,000,000.  Some 
towns  and  school  districts  have  practically  no  lands 
paying  taxes.  To  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  operate 
local  governments— usually  $150,000  to  $600,000— 
requires  a  levy  of  10  to  30  percent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  taxable  property. 

In  Michigan  only  two  of  the  fifteen  counties  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  had  an  assessed  valuation  in  1930  of 
more  than  $60  per  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  State  only  two  counties  had  an 
assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $60  per  acre. 

Six  of  the  15  counties  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  had 
an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $2,000  per  school 
census  child,  while  23  of  the  32  counties  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  had  less  than  $2,000  per 
school  census  child.  None  of  the  counties  in  the 
southern  industrial  and  southem  agricultural  sections 
of  the  State  had  an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than 
$2,000  per  child,  and  only  10  of  these  36  counties  had 
an  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  $3,000  per  school 
census  child.  The  low  assessed  valuation  per  acre  and 
per  school  census  child  shows  the  limitations  to  raising 
public  funds  for  education,  public  health,  relief,  roads, 
and  other  necessary  social  facilities  provided  by  local 
government. 

Relief 

The  problem  of  relief  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  is  both 
severe  and  persistent.  In  all  three  States  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  population  on  relief  was  higher  in  the 
northern  portions  in  the  worst  months  of  the  depression 
and  remained  liigher  throughout  the  recovery  period. 
The  three  State  reports  which  went  into  the  making  of 
this  report  go  into  the  question  of  rehef  loads  thoroughlj-. 
The  relief  pioblem  is  handled  somewhat  differently  in 
each  State,  and  for  that  reason  the  salient  points  in  the 
relief  picture  will  be  mentioned  State  by  State,  rather 
than  by  attemptiug  to  give  regional  averages. 

In  Michigan,  in  December  1934,  24.3  percent  of  the 
population  (1930  census)  of  the  northern  counties  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  and  34  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  was  receiving  relief,  as  compareil 
to  17.8  percent  for  the  entire  State.  During  the  months 
of  the  maximum  case  load  for  the  depression,  every 
county  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  had  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  1930  population  on  rehef,  including  work 
relief,  while  all  but  three  counties  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Lower  Peninsula  had  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  population  on  relief.     Four  counties  in  the  Upper 
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Peninsula  and  10  of  the  32  northern  counties  in  the 
Lower  Peninsula  had  more  than  40  percent  of  their 
population  on  relief  during;  the  months  of  nuxxLiuum 
case  load.  Seventeen  of  the  36  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural counties  had  less  than  15  percent  of  their  popula- 
tion on  relief  during  the  same  period. 

The  relief  situation  showed  definite  improvement  in 
the  entire  State  of  Michigan  from  December  1934  to 
June  1937,  with  a  decrease  in  the  percent  of  population 
receivmg  relief  of  from  17.8  percent  in  December  1934 
to  8  percent  in  June  1937.  In  the  southern  industrial 
counties  there  was  a  decrease  from  24.3  percent  to  7.6 
percent,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  while  in  the  southern 
agricultural  counties  the  decrease  was  one-half.  The 
decrease  in  the  northern  cut-overs,  however,  was  much 
less  pronounced,  amounting  to  approximately  one- 
third. 

Under  normal  conditions,  it  may  be  expected  that 
old-age  assistance  in  the  State's  Cut-Over  Area  will 
amount  to  almost  $3,000,000  a  year;  wages  for  Public 
Work  Programs  $6,000,000  a  year ;  and  direct  emergency 
relief  $3,000,000  a  year.  This  makes  a  total  expected 
annual  expenditure  of  about  $12,000,000  per  year  in 
normal  times  and  a  much  greater  expenditure  in  de- 
pression periods. 

In  March  1935,  the  Cut-Over  Area  in  the  State  con- 
tained about  54,000  employable  workers  who  were  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. Thirty-two  thousand  of  these  were  located  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  the  remaining  22,000  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.  The  proportion 
of  farmers  was  about  tliree  times  greater  in  the  Cut- 
Over  Area  than  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  State. 
In  October  1937,  which  may  be  considered  a  typical 
point  of  good  business  conditions,  13,339  individuals 
were  receiving  old-age  assistance,  10,558  families  were 
receiving  emergency  relief  and  14,223  families  were  em- 
ployed on  the  Federal  Works  Program,  making  a  total 
of  38,120  cases  on  relief  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  of  the 
State.  The  persons  included  in  these  cases  represented 
16.5  percent  of  the  1930  population  of  the  area. 

This  situation  can,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  what  may  be  expected  in  the  area  so  far  as  relief 
and  rehabilitation  are  concerned. 

The  38,000  famihes  aided  by  these  agencies  can  be 
expected  to  remain  partially  or  wholly  dependent  upon 
public  aid,  even  in  good  times,  xmtil  work  opportunity 
is  afl'orded  them  by  private  industry  or  profitable 
Government  enterprises  in  the  area. 

The  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  relief  in  this 
area  is  borne  by  the  State  and  Federal  Government. 
Old  age  assistance  grants  come  entirt^ly  from  State 
and  Federal  funds.  Work  program  wages  to  persons 
eligible  for  relief  come  entirely  from  Federal  funds,  and 
almost  90  percent  of  the  direct  relief  aid  to  dependent 


children  and  aid  to  the  blind  made  in  1937  in  the 
Cut-Over  Area  of  the  State  came  from  State  and 
Federal  funds.  In  the  northern  Michigan  counties 
expenditure  for  emergency  relief,  alone,  amounted  to 
over  3.2  million  dollars  from  January  1  to  December  31, 
1937.  Due  to  the  financial  inability  of  the  counties  in 
the  area,  only  11.2  percent  of  this  expenditure  was  paid 
from  local  funds. 

The  relief  situation  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  of  the 
State  cannot  be  expected  to  be  much  better  than  it 
was  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1937  for  some  years  to 
come,  unless  steps  in  the  direction  of  rehabilitation  are 
taken.  In  October  1937,  the  Michigan  Cut-Over 
Region  contained  24,000  of  the  90,000  cases  in  the 
State  receiving  relief  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Works  Program.  Fifteen 
thousand  of  these  24,000  cases  were  employable  work- 
ers. This  indicates  that  in  normal  times  the  public-aid 
rolls  of  the  Cut-Over  Area  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
contain  over  15,000  cases  that  can  be  rehabilitated  by 
employment. 

In  Minnesota  the  relief  problem  in  the  Cut-Over 
Area  is  the  most  acute  in  the  State.  In  June  1938, 
over  79,000  residents  in  the  14  cut-over  counties  were 
receiving  public  assistance  or  work  relief  of  some  sort. 
This  represents  almost  23  percent  of  the  1930  popula- 
tion, compared  to  about  12  percent  receiving  assistance 
from  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  problem  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  metropolitan  counties  of  Hennepin  ant! 
Ramsey,  where  17  percent  of  the  population  received 
some  form  of  public  aid.  About  41  thousand  persons 
received  additional  aid:  28  thousand  through  direct 
relief  and  13  thousand  through  old  age  assistance. 
Other  relief  cases  include  291  resettlement,  414  war 
veterans,  1,987  unmarried  mothers,  189  State  wards, 
1,200  feeble-minded,  2,729  dependent  children,  and  354 
miscellaneous.  The  total  thus  reached  is  over  89 
thousand.  This  figure  may  be  as  much  as  10  percent 
high  on  account  of  duplication. 

In  1937  the  State's  share  of  direct  and  drought  relief 
in  its  14  cut-over  counties  amounted  to  about  $947,000, 
while  local  costs  amounted  to  about  $1,105,000.  The 
total  of  these  expenditures  was  $2,271,000,  including 
administrative  expenses  amounting  to  $219,000.  Local 
governments  contribute  44.5  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
In  Minnesota  the  present  welfare  aids  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Direct  RelieJ. — Funds  appropriated  by  the  legis- 
lature for  direct  relief  or  distributed  by  the  executive 
counsel  through  relief  agencies  according  to  need; 

2.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children. — Two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  this  welfare  program  is  paid  from  State  and 
Federal  funds; 

3.  Aid  to  the  Blind. — State  and  Federal  funds  are 
•  supplied  for  the  full  cost  of  this  program : 
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4.  Old  Age  Assistance. — One-sixth  of  this  cost  is  paid 
from  coiintj'  funds  and  the  balance  from  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

Special  concessions  are  granted  to  distressed  counties. 

In  Wisconsin,  during  March  1938,  about  15.6  percent 
of  the  State's  population  was  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance.  Eighteen  counties  had  over  20  per- 
cent of  their  people  receiving  aid ;  all  1 8  were  among  the 
26  counties  in  the  Cut-Over  Region.  Eleven  of  these 
counties  had  more  than  30  percent  of  their  population 
receiving  aid.  In  the  26  cut-over  counties  there  were, 
during  this  month,  39,500  cases  receiving  public  assist- 
ance, with  about  118,000  people  involved.  There  is 
some  duplication  among  the  different  programs  and 
some  of  the  cases  are  listed  under  more  than  one  head- 
ing but,  in  general,  the  39,500  cases  can  be  classified 
as  follows:  General  relief,  9,400;  Federal  Works  Pro- 
gram, 16,300;  Social  Security  Aid,  12,000;  Civihan 
Conservation  Corps,  2,100;  Emergency  subsistence 
grants,  3,500. 

These  figures  do  not  reflect  the  full  extent  of  depend- 
ency in  these  areas  because  of  the  "on-and-oft""  charac- 
ter of  the  relief  rolls.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
receiving  relief  during  a  fidl  year  would  be  considerably 
higher.  The  figures  for  certain  counties  are  startling. 
In  Florence  County,  for  instance,  well  over  70  percent 
of  the  population  received  some  form  of  pubhc  aid 
during  1937.  In  Iron  County,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  population  is  known  to  the  relief  agencies  and 
in  Vilas  County  over  40  percent.  Studies  made  in 
certain  commmiities  have  revealed  that  over  SO  percent 
of  the  population  has  received  public  assistance.  Most 
of  the  cases  in  these  areas  show  a  long-time  relief 
history. 

Relief  was  a  serious  problem  in  these  counties  long 
before  the  Federal  Government  took  a  hand,  but  reliable 
data  were  not  available  before  the  Federal  Rehef 
Administration  came  into  the  picture.  In  1935  the 
general  relief  program  cost  over  $8,193,000  in  these 
relatively  sparsely  populated  counties,  exclusive  of  rural 
rehabilitation,  categorical  aid  and  Works  Progress 
Administration,  which  started  late  in  that  year.  This 
figure  equals  a  per  capita  cost  of  $15.33  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  area,  compared  to  a  per  capita 
cost  of  $11.44  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  Since  then  costs 
have  increased,  due  to  the  inauguration  of  new  pro- 
grams. In  April  1938,  about  $1,200,000  was  distributed 
to  recipients  of  public  assistance  in  those  areas.  This 
includes  general  relief,  administrative  subsistence 
grants.  Works  Progress  Administration  work  and 
Social  Security  aids. 

The  relief  grants  to  individuals  were  not  large. 
Despite  the  expenditure  of  over  $8,000,000  in  this 
area  in  1935,  the  average  grant  per  family  per  month 
did  not  exceed  $30  during  that  year.     At  the  present 


time,  general  relief  grants  in  northern  Wisconsin  aver- 
age under  $20  per  month  per  family,  and  in  several  of 
the  counties  the  average  is  less  than  $15.  The  average 
income  for  Works  Progress  Administration  labor  in 
this  area  is  about  $45  per  month. 

The  Federal  Government  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
relief  burden  by  paying  all  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration costs  except  sponsor's  contributions.  Federal 
and  State  governments  meet  about  three-fourths  of  the 
Social  Security  aid  costs.  In  two  of  the  counties  the 
State  is  forced  to  meet  all  the  counties'  share  of  these 
costs,  despite  a  statute  requiring  local  contributions, 
because  there  is  no  local  money  available. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  making  emergency 
subsistence  grants  in  this  area.  The  general  relief 
load  is  small  compared  to  the  total  of  public  assistance 
programs.  About  22  percent  of  all  cases  were  aided 
by  the  general  relief  program  existent  in  March  1938, 
although  the  impoverished  counties  are  unable  to 
meet  their  share  of  these  costs.  For  the  period  Novem- 
ber 1937-August  1938,  the  State  has  had  to  allot  to 
those  comities  63.1  percent  of  all  the  money  it  had  avail- 
able for  relief  purposes,  although  only  17.4  percent  of 
the  State's  population  is  located  there. 

These  statements  from  the  State  reports  show  that 
the  usual  nmnber  of  young  and  old,  feeble,  sick,  blind, 
and  otherwise  unemployable  people  in  need  of  aid  are 
fomid  in  this  Region,  and  also  that  an  unusually  high 
number  of  employable  people  who  need  work  are 
located  there.  Even  with  a  Nation-wide  improvement 
in  economic  conditions  beyond  anything  ever  experi- 
enced or  expected,  there  would  3'et  not  be  enough  local 
private  emplojnnent  in  this  territory  to  take  care  of  all 
those  wanting  work. 

Principles  Governins  Sussested  Remedies 

The  Committee  feels  that  remedial  action  can  best 
be  worked  out  within  the  Region.  It  is  opposed  to  a 
policy  of  mass  migration.  While  tlus  might  appear 
at  the  outset  to  be  a  solution,  the  Committee  feels  that 
it  would  only  mean  incurring  new  problems  without 
solving  the  old;  that  it  would  not  meet  the  approval 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Region  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
the  proposed  area  of  relocation;  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  expensive  and  would  retard  the  restoration 
of  the  "resources  base''  of  the  Cut-Over  Area.  The 
Committee  also  feels  that  this  principle  works  both 
ways,  for  it  is  opposed  to  any  large-scale  movement  of 
people  into  the  Region. 

While  the  adverse  conditions  cited  are  widespread, 
serious,  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  it  should  be 
understood  that  in  certain  localities  and  under  certain 
conditions  within  the  Region,  many  individuals,  groups 
and  communities  are  able  to  live  in  good  to  excellent 
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economic  and  social  circumstances,  comparing  favor- 
ably •ft'ith  other  sections  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  feels  sure  that  with  Gov- 
ernment and  private  cooperation,  and  with  careful 
plaiming  all  around,  the  scarcity  of  opportunities  for 
self-support  can  be  largely  eliminated. 

The  Committee  is  in  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
broad  objectives  of  any  program  for  the  transformation 
of  the  Region  into  a  normal,  self-supporting  economic 
area  should  be  (1)  the  optimum  utilization  of  existing 
resources,  (2)  tlie  restoration  of  the  forest  and  other 
natural  resources,  including  the  improvement  of  lakes 
and  streams,  and  (3)  reforms  in  local  governmental 
organization  and  procedure. 

The  Committee  feels  that  there  is  no  important 
problem  in  the  Region  wliich  is  not  at  the  present 
moment  receiving  some  degree  of  attention.  It  is  of 
the  opinion  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  machinery  needed 
to  carry  out  the  above  program  is  now  set  up  and  in 
operation.  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  are  at 
work,  and  the  Committee  does  not  recommend  any 
new  line  of  attack.  It  prefers  to  suggest  improve- 
ments and  adjustments  in  existing  machinery  and  to 
point  out  those  things  which  need  to  be  pushed  harder. 
It  feels  that  many  of  these  problems  must  be  solved 
by  starting  at  the  bottom,  that  local  people  should  be 


encouraged  to  help  themselves  where  tliis  is  possible, 
and  that  public  aid  programs  should  foster  this  ambi- 
tion. It  is  the  behef  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States 
Regional  Committee  that  employment  on  work  relief 
programs  should  not  be  a  preferred  means  of  making 
a  living  where  other  ways  are  possible,  but  rather  that 
this  type  of  work  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  aid,  a 
boost  over  the  seasonal  hurdles  of  miemployment. 
There  will  be  enough  instances  where  work  on  relief 
programs  will  be  the  only  work  available. 

For  the  majority  of  the  people  making  their  homes  in 
the  Cut-Over  Area,  the  Committee  visualizes  in  the 
future  a  mode  of  life  essentially  rural  but  freed  from  the 
dreariness  of  isolation  now  endured  by  many  of  its  rural 
dwellers  and  from  the  poverty  caused  by  the  farming 
of  sterile  soils.  It  also  looks  forward  to  more  closely 
knit  communities  that  will  make  it  possible  for  everyone 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  good  schools  and  churches 
and  other  social  facilities.  The  Committee  believes 
that  for  some  time  to  come  many  of  the  people  of  the 
Region  will  get  their  living  from  farming,  supplemented 
by  a  mixture  of  employment  varying  with  the  seasons — 
woods  woik,  servicing  tourists,  and  anytliing  else 
available — just  as  the  early  settlers  made  a  living  by  a 
combination  of  work  in  log  camps  and  any  other  work 
they   could   pick    up.     Although    hard    work,   energy 


I'lioto  by  University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Figure  l.—  Many  individuals,  groups  and  communities  live  undet-  most  favorable  economic  and  social  circumslances 
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ambition,  and  thrift  will  remain  requisites  for  success, 
it  is  sincerely  believed  that  for  most  of  the  people  in 
the  Region  this  existence  will  be  far  more  satisfactory 
than  that  offered  by  large  urban  centers,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  one  to  appeal  to  those  reared  in  such 
centers. 

The  various  lines  of  activity  in  the  Region  are  pos- 
sibly more  interdependent  than  is  the  case  elsewhere. 
Success  or  failure  of  one  has  a  vital  effect  on  others, 
and  almost  any  action  which  might  be  taken  to  solve 
a  particular  problem  will  affect  all  of  them.  For  ex- 
ample, programs  for  forest  restoration  have  a  bearing 
on  recreation  and  future  agricultural  practices;  the 
setting  up  of  State  and  national  forests  involves  changes 
in  local  government  services;  moving  farmers  from 
poor  to  better  lands  may,  and  often  does,  furnish  land 
for  game  refuges.     Therefore,  it  is  especially  important 


that  the  many  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  varied  problems  in  the  Region  have  well- 
coordinated  programs,  in  order  that  they  may  work 
together  in  a  parallel  and  harmonious  manner. 

How  the  problems  are  being  met,  suggested  changes 
and  additions  to  present  programs,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  different  public  agencies  for  carrying  out 
these  programs  will  be  taken  up  under  tliree  main 
headings: 

(1)  Land  Use;  (2)  Industrial  Development,  Power 
and  Transportation,  and  (3)  Local  Government.  Re- 
lief and  aid  programs  will  not  be  discussed  as  a  separate 
item,  but  as  integral  parts  of  these  three  main  topics. 

The  Committee  believes  the  Region's  physical  re- 
sources can  be  restored,  the  economic  circumstances  of 
the  local  people  relieved,  and  the  national  welfare  im- 
proved by  the  following  program. 


3.  LAND   USE 


oeneral 

The  Cut-Over  Region  is  characterized  by  the  large 
area  of  land  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
the  large  proportion  of  soils  unsuited  to  agriculture 
and  the  extremely  serious  depletion  of  its  natural 
resources. 

In  1938,  in  spite  of  continued  efforts  to  settle  the 
region,  it  is  still  essentially  a  'Snld  land  area,"  with 
only  10  percent  of  its  56.8  million  acres  in  crop  land, 
even  though  16  milhon  acres  are  classed  as  "land  in 
farms"  by  the  1935  census.  Possibly  another  5  million 
acres  is  in  villages,  cities,  rights  of  way,  bogs  and 
marshes,  leaving  around  45  million  acres  of  forest  land 
of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which  2}^  million  acres  is  old- 
growth  timber.  Table  1  shows  the  relationship  of 
farm  land  and  cleared  land  to  the  land  area  of  the 
Reerion. 


I'hoto  by  Minnesota  Consorvation  Department 

Figure  8. — Sot  more  than  a  third  of  the  acreage  tn  the  region  is 
physically  well  suited  to  agriculture 
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At  best,  probably  not  over  IS  miUion  acres  of  the  57 
million  acres  in  the  Region  are  physically  well  suited  to 
agriculture.  This  18  million  would  include  most  of  the 
5.7  million  acres '  now  in  cropland  and  is  obtained 
from  the  estimates  of  the  total  area  in  each  State  siiit- 
able  for  agriculture  submitted  by  the  three  State  com- 
mittees. Subtracting  the  5.7  miUion  acres  now  in  crop- 
land from  the  18  million  acres  of  potential  farm  land, 
there  is  left  12.3  million  acres  yet  to  be  developed  before 
the  land  estimated  to  be  good  enough  for  cultivation 
woidd  all  be  used.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  Region 
increased  until  1925,  when  it  reached  about  137,000. 
Between  1925  and  1930  the  number  of  farms  dropped 
about  15,000.  By  1935  the  census  showed  a  gain  of 
27,000.  If  there  should  be  another  industrial  boom 
comparable  to  that  prior  to  1929,  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  north  country  would  again  fall 
off.  In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  acreage  of  im- 
proved land  in  crops  has  steadily  increased.  In  Mich- 
igan there  was  a  drop  in  the  acreage  of  land  in  crops 
between  1925  and  1930  which  was  more  than  made  up 
between  1930  and  1935.  There  seems  to  be  no  great 
need  for  additional  farms  in  the  Cut-Over  Region  until 
the  other  resources  of  the  Region  are  built  up  so  as  to 
furnish  supplemental  income  to  farmers. 

If  the  estimated  area  of  land  fit  for  farming  were  to 
be  developed,  Michigan  woidd  have  to  double  its  pres- 
ent cropland  acreage,  Wisconsin  would  have  nearly  to 
treble  hers,  while  Minnesota  woidd  have  to  increase  her 
area  seven-fold.    There  seems  to  be  no  great  likelihood 

T.\BLE    I 
[In  millions  of  acres] 


Total  land  area 

Land  in  farm  ownership 

Crop  land 

Number  of  farms 


Area  of  Northern  Lakes  States 
Region  and  land  use  by  State 


Michi- 
gan 


21.6 

5.8 

2.2 

54,  (XX) 


Minne- 
sota 


18.6 

3.7 

1.1 

34,000 


Wis- 
consin 


16.6 

6.7 

2.4 

60,000 


Re- 
gional 
total 


56.8 

16.2 

5.7 

148,000 


'  This  5.7  million  acres  also  includes  some  land  that  is  not  well  suited  to  agricultural 
use. 
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of  these  increases  for  several  decades,  and,  therefore,  for 
a  long  thne  to  come,  the  bigger  part  of  the  land  in  the 
Region  will  be  in  forest  and  related  uses. 

As  stated  earlier,  timber  lands  were  c\it  over  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  farms  were  developed,  and  taxes 
and  other  carrying  charges  soon  forced  owners  to  drop 
some  of  their  cut-over  acreages.  Today,  there  are  over 
20  million  acres  of  wild  land  in  public  ownership — 
county,  State,  and  Federal — a  little  of  it  purchased  but 
the  far  greater  part  of  it  coming  into  public  ownership 
via  the  tax  dclinciuency  route.  The  acreage  of  tax- 
forfeited  lands  increases  year  by  year. 

As  the  glaciers  moved  across  the  Region  in  successive 
advances  and  retreats,  they  left  an  intricate  pattern  of 
soils.  There  are  large  areas  of  very  poor  soil,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  acreage  of  excellent  land.  In  many 
ways,  however,  the  mediocre  soils  cause  more  trouble 
than  the  other  types,  for  these  are  the  "marginal"  soils. 

In  the  earlier  days  there  were  no  guides  in  the  way 
of  soil  maps  or  the  experience  of  other  farmers  to  help 
the  prospective  settler,  and  many  of  them  in  their  igno- 
rance took  anything  that  was  offered  so  long  as  it  was 
cheap.  The  result  was  an  irregular,  inefficient,  and 
utterly  illogical  pattern  of  occupation  and  use  of  land. 
Public  agencies  are  now  laboriovisly  trying  to  bring  order 
out  of  this  mess.  They  are  making  some  progress  in  the 
control  of  land  use  through  rural  zoning,  they  are  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  farmers  to  move  from  lean  soils 
to  soils  that  are  better  and  near  to  compact  communi- 
ties, and  they  are  blocking  up  and  dedicating  certain 
areas  to  forests,  parks,  public  hunting  grounds,  and 
game  refuges.  They  are  doing  these  things  because  it 
is  imperative  tha  t  the  earlier  errors  shall  not  be  repeated 
and  because  there  is  a  public  demand  for  more  forest, 
parks,  and  game  refuges. 

The  problems  of  land  use  m  the  northern  parts  of  the 
three  States  are  so  numerous  and  so  varied  and  the  area 
so  large  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  limited  personnel  in 
a  few  public  offices — State  and  Federal — can  do  more 
than  set  up  general  policies  and  procedures  for  land  use. 

Because  the  heailquarters  personnel  in  State  and 
Federal  de[)artments  is  limited,  because  men  can  only 
do  so  mucli  work  in  a  day,  and  because  it  is  human  not 
to  want  to  rolinc(uish  authority,  such  public  agencies 
tend  to  draw  up  policies  and  plans  for  very  large  areas 
and  to  keep  programs  of  action  in  the  strait  jacket 
of  general  rules  applicable  only  to  very  large  areas. 
There  is  great  need  for  action  by  local  groups  operating 
in  areas  varying  from  one  to  two  townships  to  a  county 
and  working  within  certain  frameworks  set  up  by  State 
and  Federal  (le|)artments.  Such  groups  might  cooper- 
ate with  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  meeting  many 
problems  of  farm,  forest,  and  other  types  of  land-use 
administration.     This  matter  of  active  local  participa- 


tion in  land  use  affairs  is  worth  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  all  concerned. 

Rural  zoning  and  county  forests  are  examples  of 
action  already  taken  to  give  local  people  a  large  degree 
of  control  over  land  use.  Another  example  is  the  co- 
operative land  planning  in  the  Chippewa  National 
Forest  between  the  Forest  Supervisor  and  the  local 
people.  A  fourth  example  is  presented  by  the  recently 
inaugurated  joint  program  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land  grant  colleges  in 
providing  for  county  agricultural  planning  committees. 

Inventories 

The  comjilexity  of  soils,  of  land  use  ownership  and 
other  economic  conditions  in  the  Region  precludes  the 
most  intelligent  remedial  action  until  land  classification, 
which  has  been  started,  is  completed.  The  complicated 
soil  pattern  has  inevitably  resulted  in  divergent  points 
of  view  and  confused  conclusions;  one  group  maintain- 
ing that  a  certain  locality  was  all  good  farm  land,  with 
another  saying  it  should  all  be  in  forest.  Inventories 
of  soil,  cover  and  economic  conditions,  when  properly 
nuide,  furnish  maps  and  data  which  often  make  the 
j)roper  use  for  an  area  practically  self  evident.  Tech- 
niques for  this  job  have  been  developed,  and  much  of 
the  work  has  already  been  done.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires a  technically  trained  personnel  and  cannot  be 
done  properly  by  emergency  workers.  A  small  fraction 
of  the  public  money  which  has  been  spent  in  the  past 
decade  on  programs  for  land,  forest,  fish  and  game 
improvement  would  have  completed  this  job.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  the  development  of  a  wise  program  of  land 


1  ^  p  tri  ninii 


Figure   9. — Farmer   residents  of  Wilma    Township    in    Minnesota 
plan    (he  constructive  use   of  Icuc  delinquent,   unproductive,  and 
f  abandoned  lands  within  their  area 
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use  as  a  blue  print  is  to  a  builder.     This  work  is  pri- 
marily a  joint  State  and  Federal  responsibility. 

The  need  for  accurate  coordinated  base  maps  for  land 
use  planning  is  an  essential  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
At  the  present  time,  much  of  the  Region  has  been 
photographed  from  the  air,  and  the  pictures  are  avail- 
able for  the  preparation  of  planimetric  maps,  showing 
the  location  of  streams,  roads,  forests,  farms  and  other 
essential  data.  The  preparation  of  these  maps  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 


woidd  assure  uniform  control  and  accuracy.  In  this 
connection,  the  county  highway  maps  being  prepared 
bj^  the  State  liighway  departments  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  will  be  of 
great  assistance  as  base  maps  for  land  use  surveys. 

For  certain  important  areas,  topographic  maps  are 
needed,  and  tliis  type  of  map  is  the  ideal  base  for  the 
whole  region.  However,  on  account  of  cost  and  time 
necessary  to  prepare  this  type  of  map,  it  is  thought  for 
the  present  that  efTorts  should  be  first  directed  to  the 
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tST    GRADE - 


EXCELLENT     TO    GOOD    SOILS; 
SUITED     TO     FARMING 
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2N0    GRADE-   GOOD   TO    FAIR    SOILS;    MAINLY   SUITED 
TO    FARMING;     OCCASIONAL    AREAS 
REQUIRE    SPECIAL    TREATMENT     OR 
SHOULD    BE    RETIRED     FROM    AGRI- 
CULTURAL   USE. 

3RD   GRADE-   FAIR    TO    POOR    SOILS.    PART    OF 

WHICH    SHOULD    BE    RETIRED    FROM 
AGRICULTURAL    USE,     DUE    TO   STON- 
INESS.     DROUTHINESS.     POOR    DRAIN- 
AGE    OR    UNFAVORABLE    TOPOGRAPHY 

GRADE-  SOILS     SUBMARGINAL    FOR    ORDINARY 
CROP   USE,     PEATS,   SANDS    AND 
STONY,    ROCKY    OR    HILLY     LAND 

WITHIN  THE  BROAD  DIVISIONS  SHOWN  ON 
THIS  MAP  THERE  ARE  VARYING  AMOUNTS 
OF    THE     OTHER    GRADES     OF   LAND. 
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completion  of  the  planimetric  maps  on  which  sufficient 
elevations  are  shown  to  allow  the  study  of  drainage  and 
other  problems  of  a  like  nature. 

Land  Use  Plans 

If  the  public  is  obliged  to  pay  the  cost  of  remedying 
the  results  of  poor  land-use  practices  in  the  Cut-Over 
Region,  it  is  only  fair  that  it  should  have  the  power  to 
stop  the  abuses.  There  seem  to  be  two  principal  ways 
to  control  unwise  land  use:  (1)  through  public  acquisi- 
tion and  the  dedication  of  publicly-owned  land  to 
appropriate  nonagricultural  uses,  and  (2)  by  regulation 
of  land  use. 

Before  either  or  both  of  these  procedures  can  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  mistakes  which 
later  will  have  to  be  untangled,  there  is  need  for  as 
complete  and  comprehensive  plans  as  can  be  drawn  up 
for  land  use  and  control  in  the  Cut-Over  Area. 

The  plans  should  be  set  up  for  a  long  time  ahead  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  periodic  revisions 
as  needed.  The  State  planning  boards  of  the  three 
States  appear  to  be  the  logical  agencies  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  planning,  with  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  departments  of  conservation. 
At  the  same  time,  appropriate  cooperation  and  support 
would  be  expected  from  the  other  State  institutions 
and  associations  concerned  and  from  Federal  bureaus, 
and  direct  cooperation  maintained  always  with  the 
local  interests  involved. 

That  plan  wdl  be  sounder  if  it  is  based  on  accurate 
inventory  data  of  the  type  described,  but  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  plan  need  not  wait  on  the  completion  of 
the  inventory.  The  word  "plan"  as  used  here  means 
the  setting  up  of  policies,  programs,  and  mechanisms 
to  secure  the  best  possible  use  and  ownership  of  land. 
It  need  not  necessarDy  include  a  map  with  every  parcel 
of  land  ticketed  for  a  particular  use  or  ownership,  al- 
though certain  maps  might  be  found  very  helpful  for 
guiding  the  development  of  a  plan  and  to  picture  its 
major  elements.  The  Committee  wishes  to  state  that 
it  fully  realizes  the  futility  of  making  iron-bound  dedi- 
cations of  all  lands  to  specific  uses  or  ownerships. 

No  doubt  much  progress  can  be  made  without  such 
a  plan,  but  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  are 
now  spending  millions  untangling  earlier  mistakes 
which  were  made  because  of  lack  of  foresight  and 
scientific  planning  years  ago.  The  plan,  of  course, 
would  have  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 
of  the  local  citizens.  With  such  a  plan,  the  relative 
position  of  State,  county,  and  Federal  land  owning 
and  managing  agencies  would  be  more  clearly  defined, 
exchanges  and  transfers  of  land  would  be  facilitated, 
necessary  dedications  to  specific  uses  would  be  speeded, 
and  overlappings  and  duplications  in  aid  and  assistance 
programs  could  be  more  readily  avoided. 


Control  oF  Land  Use 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  value  of  many  of  the 
types  of  control  proposed  for  better  land  use.  In  some 
cases,  control  would  take  the  form  of  rural  zoning;  in 
others,  the  establishment  of  soil  conservation  districts; 
in  still  others.  State  or  Federal  acquisitions  of  land. 
The  State  land-use  plan  suggested  should  include  com- 
prehensive public  ownership  programs,  which  when 
put  into  action  would  be  effective  land  use  adjustment 
measures.  One  of  the  most  important  classes  of  con- 
servation land  is  that  formerly  in  private  ownership, 
but  which  has  been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  go  tax- 
delinquent.  Two  of  the  tlu-ee  States,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  have  definite  procedures  for  bringing  such 
land  imder  public  control.  The  other  State,  Minne- 
sota, is  still  wrestling  with  this  problem,  and  has  more 
than  4,000,000  acres  of  potential  conservation  land  in 
the  indeterminate  status  of  tax-delinquency. 

In  1938  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  a  net  area  of 
about  3,455,000  acres  in  organized  State  and  county 
conservation  units,  the  gross  area  of  which  was  about 
6,768,000  acres.  In  Minnesota  about  one-fifth  of  the 
lands  within  State  forests  are  publicly  owned.  The 
national  forest  ownership  of  the  Region  totaled  5,469,- 
602  acres,  which  is  50  percent  of  the  10,968,375  acres 
estimated  as  the  ultimate  net  area  within  present  pur- 
chase unit  boundaries.  Further  consolidation  within 
those  units  is  highly  desirable  as  a  means  of  bringing 
intermingled  idle  lands  under  control.  Land  acquisi- 
tion programs  should  give  special  consideration  to  pur- 
chase of  marginal  farms  within  these  units  and  in  re- 
stricted-use districts  set  up  under  rural  zoning  ordi- 
nances. It  is  recommended  that  the  type  of  social 
control  to  be  used  be  determined  only  after  adequate 
study  followed  by  full  and  complete  discussion  with 
local  governmental  officials  and  residents. 

Wisconsin  has  a  county  zoning  enabling  act,  and  24 
of  the  26  counties  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  have  adopted 
zoning  ordinances.  Michigan  has  a  more  recently 
enacted  State  zoning  law,  and  one  county  has  adopted  a 
zoning  ordinance,  with  two  other  counties  in  the  process 
of  adopting  one.  Minnesota  has  no  zoning  law.  The 
Committee  feels  that  the  principle  of  zoning  rural  lands 
is  soimd  and  that  the  application  of  this  principle 
should  be  extended.  This  is  a  State  responsibility, 
and  leadership  rests  largely  on  State  planning  boards, 
departments  of  conservation  and  State  agricultural 
colleges,  with  authority  resting  in  the  county. 

Coordination   of  Policies   of  State  and 
Federal    Agencies   Dealing    with    Lands 

Coordination  of  the  policies  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  agricultural,  forest,  and  wild  lands 
is  badly  needed.     In  this  process  of  coordination,  it  is 
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particularly  important  that  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment program  be  more  closely  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  this  Region.  Some  steps  in  this  direction  have 
been  taken,  but  further  modification  of  the  program  is 
necessary  if  it  is  effectively  to  supplement  the  efibrts  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  to  place  the  many 
small  farms  throughout  the  Region  on  a  better  basis  of 
support.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  is  makmg 
supervised  loans  to  settlers  and  farmers  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  increases  in  their  cropland  and  volume  of 


business  that  arc  so  necessary  for  an  increased  income. 
On  such  small  farms  reduction  of  acreage  in  such  crops 
as  corn,  potatoes,  and  grains  is  ordinarily  not  in  the 
farmer's  financial  interest.  The  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  might  well  consider  further  shifts 
of  emphasis  in  its  program  as  it  applies  to  this  cut-over 
area.  Since  climatic  conditions  there  naturally  favor 
soil-conserving  crops  such  as  grass  and  legumes  and 
since  the  total  cropland  area  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
farmers  is  alrcndv  low,  tliero  is  little  to  be  earned  from 
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Figure  11 
(In  the  legend  above,  the  terms  "Federal,"  "State,"  and  "County"  refer  to  land  in  organized  units.    In  addition  there  are  many  sriiall  parcels  of  land  under  one  or  another 
of  these  jurisdictions,  but  too  small  to  be  shown.    Likewise,  some  small  areas  which  are  included  above  are  still  in  private  ownership.) 
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conservation  practices.  Because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  farm  situation  in  the  Region — the  frequent  combi- 
nation of  cropland  and  farm  woodlots — there  is  also  a 
very  real  need  for  greater  recognition  of  the  farm  wood- 
land in  the  program.  A  farmer  may  now  use  tree 
planting  or  farm  woodland  improvement  practices  to 
earn  allowable  benefits  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment program,  h%it  the  eaniable  benefits  are  limited  by  the 
amovnt  of  cropland  and  open  pasture  land  on  the  farm. 
The  modified  program  should  probably  involve:  (a) 
recognizing  the  farm  woodland  acreage  in  computmg 
earnable  benefits,  (6)  the  establishment  of  a  broader 
program  of  forestry  benefits  including  payments  for 
protection  of  woodlands  against  grazing,  fire,  and 
destructive  cutting.  It  is  recognized  that  changes  in 
the  basic  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  legis- 
lation may  be  needed  before  these  regional  adaptations 
can  be  efl^ectuated. 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recogniz- 
ing the  undesirability  of  settlement  on  certain  types  of 
land  and  in  isolated  locations,  several  public  agencies 
are  still  selling  lands  for  farming  with  little  regard  to, 
its  suitability  for  such  use.  In  some  cases,  the  agencies 
are  operating  imder  laws  which  apparently  afford  no 
alternative.  ^Miere  legislation  is  needed  to  correct 
this  situation,  it  should  be  enacted.  No  public  agency, 
including  both  State  and  Federal  farm  credit  agencies, 
should  sell  or  lease  lands  for  farm  use,  imless  those 
lands  are  definitely  known  by  competent  agricultural 
authorities  to  be  suitable  for  farming.  Wlierever  any 
doubt  exists,  a  careful  classification  should  be  made. 
Lands  unsuitable  for  farming  should  be  devoted  to 
conservation  or  similar  uses.  Ordinarily,  this  will 
mean  retaining  them  in  public  ownership. 

Coordination  of  various  activities  intended  to  aid 
subsistence  farming  should  recognize  that  the  Region 
will  be  best  served  when  moral  values  are  preserved, 
and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  the  individuals 
concerned  are  encouraged  to  e.\ercise  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  as  their  contribution  to  a  program 
designed  for  their  particular  good. 

A  regional  coordinating  board  composed  of  two 
representatives  from  each  State  and  one  representative 
from  each  Federal  bureau  dealing  with  the  use  of  land 
or  employment  thereon  is  recommended. 

Resettlement  and  Rehabilitation 

Those  families  on  land  unsuited  to  agriculture  or 
involving  liigh  public  costs  should  be  assisted  in  relocat- 
ing on  lands  better  adapted  to  agriculture  or  more 
advantageously  situated  with  respect  to  schools,  roads, 
and  other  public  services.  The  land-acquisition  pro- 
gram of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  forest 
services  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  governments 


are  all  in  strategic  positions  to  aid  in  resettlement 
through  purchase  of  holdings  unsuited  to  continued 
farming.  But  funds  and  legal  authority  are  needed 
for  a  program  to  provide  settlers  with  good  land  on 
which  to  relocate.  This  is  an  mtensely  human  problem 
and  one  which,  if  solved,  will  repay  the  Government 
many  times  over  in  the  increased  morale,  greater 
economic  effectiveness  and  improved  citizensliip  of  those 
relocated,  as  well  as  in  the  direct  savings  in  roads, 
schools,  relief,  public  health,  and  fire-suppression  costs. 
In  order  that  tliis  program  may  go  forward,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  continued  provision  be  made  for  funds 
for  submarginal  farm  land  purchase,  as  under  present 
title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  and  State  agencies 
or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
both,  supplied  with  funds  and  legal  authority,  now 
lacking,  for  providing  good  land  for  the  purpose  of 
settler  relocation. 

Research 

If  the  land-use  programs  recommended  in  this  report 
are  to  be  carried  out  efficiently  and  without  waste  of 
money,  research  must  be  continued.  The  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  restoration  of  forests  and 
wildlife  cannot  go  ahead  at  full  speed  unless  research 
leading  to  better  and  cheaper  procedures  is  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  development 
of  new  cash  crops  and  cropping  practices  in  the  northern 
region.  Along  with  this  will  go  the  continuing  task  of 
finding  new  and  better  outlets  for  products  grown.  A 
farm  management  research  project  to  study  the  size  of 
farm  business  and  the  methods  successful  farmers  have 
been  using  would  be  desirable,  and  a  part  of  its  services 
would  be  to  make  its  findings  available  to  all  farmers  in 
the  Region.  The  branch  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  done  fine  worJv  in  the  general  field  of  agri- 
cultural research,  and  their  facilities  should  be  en- 
larged. Additional  research  in  forestry  and  wildlife 
management  with  the  emphasis  upon  innnediately 
practical  problems  of  production,  including  reforesta- 
tion, utilization,  and  marketing  is  also  badly  needed. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  research  to  deter- 
mine uses  and  markets  for  the  resources  now  available 
in  the  Region  be  continued  and  expanded.  Millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  wood  in  the  form  of  so-called  "scrub" 
species  and  large  deposits  of  peat  are  two  types  of  largely 
unused  raw  materials  which  may  mean  millions  of  man- 
hours  of  employment  if  research  can  find  effective  uses 
and  efficient  ways  and  means  of  processing  them. 

Extension 

Many  of  the  programs  now  humched  are  failing  to 
make  the  progress  they  might  because  of  a  lack  of  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  them  on  the  part  of 
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local  people.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  weaknesses  of 
the  situation.  There  are  so  many  programs,  some  of 
them  developed  quickly  and  in  rapid  succession,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  if  local  people  have  not  been  able  to 
absorb  and  digest  them.  Even  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  carrying  on  the  programs  could  be 
better  informed  in  regard  to  what  other  public  agencies 
are  doing.  A  coordinated  extension  service  through  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  to  present  the  entire  program 
for  the  Region  to  the  people  of  the  Region  is  needed. 


Agriculture 

The  Situation 

Although  there  are  certain  limitations  to  farming  in 
the  Lakes  States  Cut-Over  Area,  many  thousands  of 
farm  people  live  there  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Many  of  them  have  done  much  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  many  have  been  able  to  get  along  with- 
out any  public  assistance.  In  this  Region  farm  units 
are  generally  small  compared  to  those  in  the  southern 
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parts  of  the  three  States.  Farm  incomes  are  often  low 
because  of  the  small  acreage  of  cropland  and  improved 
pasture  per  farm.  These  small  units  cannot  produce 
income  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the  farms  in  the  other 
agricultural  areas  of  the  State.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
low  production  per  acre  as  the  prevaihng  small-size 
farms  and  their  still  smaller  crop  and  pasture  acreage 
that,  together  with  the  marketmg  difficulties,  are  the 
hmiting  factors  in  farm  income  for  the  average  farm 
family. 

During  the  12-year  period  from  1924  to  1935,  inclu- 
sive, the  income  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  of  Minnesota 
from  the  sale  of  crops,  livestock,  and  livestock  products 
averaged  $335  per  farm,  while  for  the  State  as  a  whole, 
the  average  income  per  farm  was  four  times  as  much. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  farmers  of  larger  acreage 
had  four  times  as  much  income  to  use  for  home  and 
personal  expenditures  since,  naturally,  the  cost  of  farm 
operations  is  considerably  greater  on  the  larger  farms. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  northern 
part  of  Michigan  is  presumably  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  farmmg  has  not  been  a  profitable  pursuit  in  most' 
of  this  area.  Although  the  larger  part  of  the  Cut-Over 
Area  of  north  Michigan  is  hopeless  so  far  as  profitable 
agriculture  is  concerned,  farming  in  some  parts  of  the 
area  is  well  worth  encouraging. 

There  are  definite  but  limited  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  northern  and  central 
Wisconsin,  even  thougli  this  agriculture  cannot  be 
expected  to  assume  the  proportions  that  it  has  in  the 
southern  counties.  Xorthern  and  central  Wisconsin 
farms  vary  all  the  way  from  small  isolated  holdings 
where  the  settler  and  his  family  have  little  hope  of 
ever  becoming  self-supporting  from  the  land  alone  to  a 
few  large,  well-located,  and  well-managed  dairy  and 
commercial  potato  farms  producing  high-quality  prod- 
uce and  securing  a  premium  over  regular  market  prices. 
The  average  gross  income  per  farm  in  1936  for  the  26 
Wisconsin  counties  in  the  designated  region  was 
$1,123;  for  the  45  counties  in  the  rest  of  the  State  for 
the  same  year,  it  was  $2,037,  or  80  percent  greater. 
In  6  counties  in  the  Region,  the  average  gross  farm  in- 
come was  less  than  $600. 

The  farm  economy  of  the  Region  varies  from  district 
to  district.  In  certain  sections,  dairying  predominates, 
and  in  others  potato  growing  is  the  main  business. 
In  many  communities,  old-fashioned  mixed  general 
farming  still  prevails.  Most  farmers  depend  on  local 
markets,  and  only  a  few  ship  to  distant  points.  There 
is  no  record  showing  the  number  of  farms  in  the  Region 
where  a  complete  living  is  made  from  the  farm,  but  it 
is  safe  to  hazard  that  the  majority  are  dependent  on 
supplemental  income.  The  early  farming  was  on  the 
basis  of  part-time  employment  in  mills,  mines,  and 
forests.    The  same  scheme  seems  to  be  necessary  today. 


The  problem  in  the  area  is  one  not  only  of  suitable 
land  but  of  marketing  and  transportation.  In  the 
lumbering  days,  local  markets  absorbed  agricultural 
products  such  as  hay  and  potatoes  at  a  profitable  price, 
but  with  the  decline  of  the  lumber  industry,  local  mar- 
kets for  hay  to  a  large  degree  have  vanished,  and  the 
local  market  for  potatoes  is  limited.  Low  cost  storage 
and  transportation  have  become  a  serious  problem  due 
to  the  fact  that,  in  many  places,  there  is  lack  of  volume 
to  support  warehouses  and  raOway  shipments  and  that 
winter  temperatures  are  too  low  to  permit  trucking 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Without  the  low  cost 
marketing  facilities  available,  many  farmers  in  the  area 
are  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  due  to  the 
great  distance  from  the  consumer. 

The  programs  already  mentioned  under  the  general 
heading  Land  Use  help  materially  in  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  Region's  agricultural  problems.  Other  factors 
bearing  more  directly  on  agriculture  are  incomplete 
development  of  farms,  credits,  markets,  buildings  and 
structures,  and  need  for  vocational  training. 

Improvement  o(  Existing  Farms 

Providing  opportunities  for  farmers  to  move  from 
wortliless  and  remote  areas  to  better  locations  is  one 
way  to  improve  conditions.  However,  tliroughout  the 
Region  there  are  many  well  located  farms  whose  weak- 
ness is  that  they  are  only  partly  developed.  The  area 
of  improved  land  on  thousands  of  north  country  farms 
is  so  small  that  a  complete  living  cannot  be  made  from 
the  farm  alone.  The  average  farm  in  the  Region  has 
between  35  and  40  acres  of  cropland,  and  much  of  this 
is  grassland.  This  is  too  small  an  acreage  for  adequate 
returns  under  the  particular  type  of  farming  practiced 
in  most  of  the  Region.  Fiu-ther  development  and 
improvement  of  these  farms  to  the  point  where  the 
farmer  and  his  family  can  be  more  nearly  self  sustaining 
should  receive  prior  consideration  over  the  development 
of  new  farms  in  new  communities.  The  use  of  heavy 
equipment,  provided  at  cost  by  public  agencies,  is 
proving  effective  in  low  cost  clearing  of  additional  land 
on  well  located  farms.  Many  of  the  loans  being  made 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  are  predicated 
on  clearing  additional  acres.  Part  of  the  responsibdity 
of  expanding  the  acreages  of  well  located  farms  has  been 
assumed  by  the  extension  service  of  the  State  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 
This  program  should  be  continued  and  where  necessary 
expanded. 

Credits 

Many  public  and  private  agencies  have  been  in- 
volved in  fuiancing  agriculture  in  tliis  Region.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
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Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  State 
financing  agencies,  insurance  companies,  and  local 
banking  interests  all  have  a  stake  in  the  future  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Region.  The  many  agencies  involved 
in  financing  agricultural  enterprises  ought  to  be  brought 
together  and  their  efforts  coordinated.  Of  late  years, 
the  public  agencies — especially  the  Rehabilitation 
Division  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration — have 
been  the  main  sovu'ces  of  credit.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  done  very  creditable  work  in 
financing  fanners  with  poor  commercial  credit  rating. 
Its  provision  that  a  farm  plan  be  prepared  and  carried 
out  if  loans  are  made  is  tremendously  important.  As 
rapidly  as  possible,  a  policy  should  be  adopted  of  giving 
long-time  capital  loans  on  a  sound  credit  basis  to 
settlers  on  good  land  for  development  purposes,  ac- 
companied by  such  sympathetic  supervision  as  is 
necessary  to  insure  relative  success,  the  maintenance  of 
farm  fertility  and  the  repayment  of  the  loan.  There  is 
need  for  stabilization  and  standardization  of  the  various 
types  of  loans  and  interest  rates.     The  Farm  Security 


Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  should  take  the  lead  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  public  and  private  agencies  involved 
in  financmg  agriculture.  In  lieu  of  sales  plans  which 
burden  the  farmer  with  debts  for  many  years,  these 
public  agencies  might  well  consider  long-term  leasing 
plans.  Laws  might  be  adopted  involving  pubUc  owner- 
ship and  the  leasing  of  the  larger  fields  but  with  sale 
of  homestead  plots  of  a  few  acres  to  individual  farmers. 

Marketing 

Alone,  the  small  settler  in  the  north  is  under  a  dis- 
tinct handicap  in  marketing  his  crop  or  livestock 
products.  Often  he  has  neither  the  volume  of  produce 
to  sell,  nor  the  knowledge  of  marketing  to  enable  him 
to  secure  a  favorable  price  for  his  product.  Mostly, 
he  sells  to  the  passing  buyer  and  at  less  than  market 
prices.  A  cooperative  marketing  organization  made  up 
of  such  producers  may  be  the  best  answer  to  raising  the 
general  economic  and  social  level.  Many  livestock 
shipping   associations,   cooperative   creameries,    cheese 
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Figure  13. — Some  farms  in  the  region  haue  good  pasture  land 
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factories,  and  potato  growers  associations  are  rendering 
real  service  to  north  country  farmers.  Within  this 
Region  such  marketing  associations  are  growing  in 
importance  and  in  the  service  they  render,  and  the 
movement  should  be  given  assistance  and  support  by 
the  appropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies.  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  marketing 
activities  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, attention  is  directed  to  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  which  is  m  a  position  to  be  of  real 
ser\'ice  in  an  achasory  capacity  to  the  various  extension 
divisions  on  cooperative  marketing  problems  of  a  re- 
gional nature.  The  possibilities  of  cooperative  market- 
ing of  forest  products  by  farmers  should  be  investigated 
and  promoted  wherever  feasible  by  State  departments 
of  conservation  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  many  cases,  getting  cooperative  or- 
ganizations started  is  largely  a  job  of  education,  and 
the  responsibihty  should  rest  with  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Buildinss  and  Structures  ' 

Most  north-countrj-  farmers  need  to  conserve  what 
little  income  they  have.  Carefullj-  planned  buildings 
are  one  of  the  recpiirements  for  success  on  the  farm, 
and  all  too  many  farm  buildings  have  cost  too  much. 
Farm  wood  lots  can  supply  wood;  even  poplar  can  be 
treated  and  used  for  long  lasting  buildings.  Rock, 
sand,  and  gravel  are  generally  available.  Materials  can 
be  prepared  and  a  large  part  of  the  buildmg  can  be 
done  durmg  slack  seasons.  The  development  of  in- 
genuity and  ability  in  the  use  of  local,  low-cost  mate- 
rials and  in  design  and  arrangement  for  comfort,  con- 
venience, sanitation,  and  permanence  is  an  important 
task  for  the  experimental  and  extension  divisions  of 
the  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Vocational  Training  and   Education 

^^itbin  the  Region  there  is  a  distinct  need  to  ecjuip 
the  3'oung  men  and  women  of  the  rural  communities 
to  cope  better  with  the  new  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems afl'ecting  agriculture  and  the  other  important 
activities  such  as  forestry,  recreation,  and  industrial 
integration.  More  vocational  education  that  equips 
young  people  to  do  useful,  semiprofessional  work  of 
importance  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Region  is  badly 
needed. 

Forestry 

After  over  50  years  of  lumbeiing,  fire,  and  the  efforts 
of  Nature  to  reclothe  the  Area,  and  then  in  spite  of 
repeated  attempts  to  colonize  the  Region,  some  45 
million  acres  are  still  forest  of  one  sort  or  another. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  Area  is  in  saw  timber  stands 


(both  old  growth  and  second  growth),  one-fifth  carries 
hardwood  stands,  slightly  over  one-half  is  in  some  form 
of  small  reproduction  or  second  growth,  while  a  scant 
fifth  is  deforested.  Of  the  23 '2  million  acres  of  second- 
growth  forest,  about  Co  percent  is  composed  of  types 
where  the  so-called  "weed"  or  lesser- value  species, 
such  as  aspen,  oak,  and  jack  pine  predominate,  while 
the  remaining  35  percent  consists  of  white  and  red 
pine,  mixed  hardwoods,  and  coniferous  swamp  species. 
The  lack  of  more  and  better  cjuality  reproduction  in 
second  growth  is  due  not  so  much  to  cutting  as  to  the 
repeated  fires  which  followed  cutting  in  the  earlier 
periods.  Of  late,  forest  fire  control  has  been  improved 
in  the  three  States,  and  over  much  of  the  area  Nature 
has  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  restoration  that  will 
continue  if  fire  protection  improves  and  if  young  stands 
are  not  prenuiturel}'  cut. 

Fire  Protection 

Increased  elfectiveness  of  forest  fire  protection  is 
rapidly  resulting  in  increasing  forest  and  wildlife 
values,  which  enhance  recreation  and  agriculture.  The 
further  strengthening  of  fire  protection  to  the  point 
where  this  destructive  factor  is  under  control  in  both 
good  years  and  bad  is  essential  to  the  continued  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Region.  It  is  the  most  important 
first  step  in  the  job  of  forest  restoration.  This  is  the 
joint  responsibility  of  local  people.  State  departments  of 
conservation,  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
The  vStates  should  continue  to  expand  their  work  in 
forest  fire  control.  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
full  allotments  for  cooperative  fire  control  authorized 
by  the  Clarke-McNary  law  and  should  increase  the 
authorization  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  one-half  the  cost  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
long  estabhshed  by  the  Clarke-McNarj-  law.  Local 
people  and  visitors  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  fires  from  starting.  A  citizenry  that  will  not 
assert  itself  to  prevent  forest  fires  does  not  merit  State 
and  Federal  assistance. 

Within  the  Region  there  are  some  7  million  acres  of 
land  suitable  only  for  forest,  which  are  entirely  de- 
forested and  where  plantmg  is  the  only  way  to  restore 
forest  growth  reasonably  soon.  The  feasibility  of  at- 
tempting to  replant  some  of  the  poorest  of  these  acres 
is  doubtful,  but  there  are  large  areas  where  planting 
should  be  done.  There  are  some  12  million  acres  of 
second  growth,  only  partialh*  stocked,  where  a  fairly 
good  forest  could  be  made  by  planting  up  the  holes. 
There  are  some  8  million  acres  of  second  growth  in 
generally  satisfactory  condition  where  certain  cultural 
treatment  is  needed,  an  additional  7  or  S  million  acres 
where  there  is  a  fairlv  good  cover  of  so-called  weed 
species  and  where  both  planting  and  cultural  treatment 
may  be  needed.     Obviously,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
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be  done.  Large  scale,  artificial  reforestation  through 
the  efforts  of  the  State  and  Federal  forest  services, 
financed  chiefly  tliroiigh  Federal  moneys,  has  been  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  during  the  past  10-year 
period,  even  though  there  have  been  severe  losses  in 
drought  years  and  some  teclmical  errors  in  practice. 
Forest  planting  on  State  and  county  lands  in  the  Region 
averaged  about  29,000  acres  per  year  for  the  decade 
1929-1938  and  was  slightly  over  40,000  acres  m  1938. 
Planting  on  national  forest  lands  in  the  region  averaged 
over  41,000  acres  per  year  for  the  decade  and  was  over 
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Figure  14. — Timber  on  public  lands  is  now  cut  under  Government 
supervision   m   accordance   with   scientific  forestry   methods 


73,000  acres  for  1938.  Cultural  treatment  on  the 
national  forests  has  been  given  to  325,000  acres  in  the 
past  10  years.  The  Committee  feels  that  the  work  of 
forest  restoration  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 
It  feels  that  planting  and  stand  improvement  programs 
should  be  concentrated  on  publicly  owned  lands  (State, 
county,  and  Federal)  whose  quality  justifies  such  work. 
These  reforestation  projects  should  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  wildlife  problems.  Planting  projects 
should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  wildlife. 
Avoidance  of  extensive  plantmg  of  one  age  class  of 
coniferous  trees  and  the  planting  of  hardwood  browse 
species  interspersed  with  coniferous  planting  is  recom- 
mended. Fire-control  improvements  should  be  made 
on  all  lands  regardless  of  ownership. 

The  administration  of  this  program  should  be  decen- 
tralized, and  the  employment  should  be  largely  for  local 
people.  This  may  involve  some  adjustments  of  pro- 
cedure, such  as  rearranging  the  Public  Works  programs 
so  as  to  fit  them  into  the  regular  work  of  the  depart- 
ments of  conservation  and  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  as  previously  noted. 

Resulation  oF  Cutting  on  Commercial  Forest  Areas 

If  the  present  niethotl  of  cutting  vii'gin  timber  is 
continued,  there  will  be  but  little  employment  in  the 
woods  when  it  is  gone.  The  prompt  installation  of 
some  form  of  selective  cutting  would  prolong  the  life 
of  the  industry  and  protect  employment.  Aside  from 
direct  public  ownership,  selective  cutting  might  be  at- 
tained by  any  one  or  a  combination  of  three  methods: 
(1)  cooperation  between  private  owners  and  Govern- 
ment, resulthig  in  the  voluntary  practice  of  selective 
cutting;  (2)  through  Government  contracts  with  owners 
to  purchase  selectively  cut  lands  with  payment  for 
residual  timber  at  conversion  value  at  the  time  of  log- 
ging; or  (3)  regulation  by  Government. 

Large  portions  of  the  remaining  commercial  forests 
of  the  Region  are  subject  to  the  same  destructive  logging 
practices  which  created  most  of  the  present  cut-over 
land  problem.  Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time 
many  factors  make  tliis  the  only  safe  financial  policy  for 
most  owners. 

It  is  improbable  that  any  plan  can  provide  quick  relief 
for  this  situation.  Any  satisfactory  solution  of  present 
difficulties  will  probably  be  found  in  some  form  of 
equitable  cutting  regulation.  It  is  desirable  that  this 
be  national  ui  scope,  in  order  to  ehminate  unfair 
regional  competition.  The  Committee  would  like  to 
see  a  national  plan  developed  and  presented  by  the 
Forest  Service  for  the  consideration  of  the  interested 
agencies,  including  the  timber  industry.  Individual 
States,  however,  may  develop  constructive  plans  of 
regulation  as  desired,  without  waiting  for  national 
■  plans. 
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Marketins  oF  Forest  Products 

Industries  dependent  upon  the  forests  have  been  and 
still  are  highly  important  in  pro^^ding  emploj'ment  for 
the  population  of  the  Region.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
forest  products  industries  of  tliis  Region  have  been 
under  a  termendous  handicap  in  competition  with  the 
southern  forest  regions  of  the  coimtry  because  of  wage 
and  hour  differentials.  The  Region  is  also  suffering  a 
decrease  in  employment  opportunities,  especially  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  through  the  unportation  of 


the  products  of  foreign  countries,  duty  free.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  present  United  States  policy 
in  regard  to  tariffs  does  not  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Region's  forest  industries,  and  the  plight  of  these 
industries  should  be  given  careful  consideration  in  anj' 
new  legislation  or  trade  agreements  that  may  be 
formulated. 

Even  though  the  bulk  of  the  original  timber  resource 
is  gone,  Nature  has  reclothed  large  areas  with  so-called 
weed  species.     Twentj-  years  ago  jack  pine  was  con- 
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sidered  a  weed  tree  of  no  value.  Today  it  is  in  good 
standing  and  is  much  sought  after,  and  even  planted 
extensively.  There  are  some  45  million  cords  of  aspen 
and  scrub  oak  in  the  Region.  The  development  of 
new  uses  and  markets  for  these  poorer  trees  would  add 
materially  to  employment.  Good  forest  management 
requires  the  maximum  utilization  of  these  weed  spe- 
cies. Obviously,  all  types  of  cultural  treatment — 
planting,  thinnings,  and  so  forth — would  be  cheaper  and 
more  effective  if  these  weed  species  could  be  utilized, 
even  though  the  values  received  only  equalled  the  cost 
of  the  operations. 

The  urge  to  find  markets  and  get  some  return  from 
the  lower  grade  material  now  on  hand  in  the  Region 
should  not  lead  to  premature  and  destructive  cutting 
of  young  stands  where  growth  is  rapid  and  values  will 
be  much  greater  in  a  few  years. 

The  Committee  feels  there  is  merit  in  cooperative 
effort  by  public  and  private  interests  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  public  to  a  wider  and  better  use  of  forest 
products.  This  could  be  done  under  a  national  organi- 
zation which  has  as  its  function  the  encouragement, 
through  education,  of  better  and  wider  use  of  wood. 
Such  organizations  receiving  Government  assistance 
are  functioning  in  many  European  countries.  The 
Committee  feels  this  proposal  should  be  carried  through. 
Pending  its  fruition,  however,  it  suggests  that  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Lakes  States  Regional  Committee  be 
appointed  to  meet  at  specified  intervals  to  coordinate 
efforts  to  promote  and  develop  the  use  of  forest  products 
of  the  Region.  It  also  suggests  that  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  take  as  active  a  part  as  possible  in 
cooperating  with  the  departments  of  engineering, 
forestry,  chemistry,  and  architecture  in  the  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  three  Lake  States,  so  as  to 
encourage  more  research  in  the  marketing  and  utiliza- 
tion of  wood  products. 

Farm  Woodlots 

The  major  part  of  the  land  owned  by  farmers  in  the 
Region  is  forest  land,  often  badly  run  down  and  with  a 
high  percentage  of  low  value  species.  Between  10  and 
1 1  million  acres  of  the  land  owned  by  farmers  is  covered 
with  trees,  and  for  some  time  to  come  a  large  part  of 
this  acreage  will  not  be  used  for  crops.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  25  years  from  now  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  privately  owned  forest  land  in  the  Region  will  be 
in  relatively  small  ownerships  and  that  the  forest 
industries  of  the  future  will  get  a  large  part  of  their 
materials  from  these  owners  or  public  agencies. 

Considerable  income  is  being  derived  by  farmers 
from  the  sale  of  forest  products,  but  in  most  cases  farm 
woodlots  are  being  overcut  and  poorly  managed,  and 
the  conversion  and  marketing  facilities  are  inadequate. 
If  farm  income  from  forest  products  is  to  be  maintained, 


it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  fewer  small  trees,  clean  out 
a  lot  of  cull  material,  introduce  proper  utilization 
methods  and  replant  poorly  stocked  and  denuded  areas. 

Farmers  do  not  know  enough  about  the  technical 
phases  of  forest  management  and  harvesting.  Most 
of  them  are  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  for  immediate 
cash  income,  and  the  prices  which  are  offered  for  the 
forest  products  are  usually  too  low  to  stimulate  proper 
forest  management.  Their  woodlots  are,  in  many 
instances,  so  badly  run  down  that  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  time  and  money  is  needed  to  put  them  in 
shape.  Another  discouraging  factor  is  that  it  might 
easily  take  15  or  20  years  before  returns  from  these 
investments  could  be  realized. 

Because  of  these  unsatisfactory  conditions,  the  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  emphasize  the  need  for  greater  atten- 
tion and  efforts  for  the  restoration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  productive  wood  lots  in  the  Region.  This  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  soil  con- 
servation, and  it  will  help  indirectly  to  restrict  the 
acreage  devoted  to  soil  depleting  crops.  There  is 
every  justification  for  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration's  making  the  payments  for  this  type 
of  work,  and,  as  previously  suggested,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  program  should  be  expanded  to  do  this. 
Further  encouragement  should  be  given  to  farm  forestry 
through  the  distribution  of  tree  planting  stock  by  the 
States.  The  Committee  believes  also  that  a  more 
extensive  program  of  research  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies  and  of  instruction  in  the  methods  and  advan- 
tages of  woodland  management  through  county  agents 
and  extension  foresters  would  be  worthwhile. 

Recreation  and  Wildlife 

The  term  recreation  is  understood  to  include  all 
those  activities  centering  about  the  use  of  leisure  time, 
together  with  the  servicing  of  those  people  enjoying 
leisure  time,  for  which  the  woods,  waters,  fish  and  game 
resources  form  the  principal,  though  not  the  only  base. 
It  is  essentially  a  many-sided  activity. 

It  is  important  in — • 

A.  Providing  opportunity  for  pleasure. 

B.  Providing  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  which 
are  valuable  but  not  strictly  commercial,  such  as  moral, 
spiritual,  and  physical  benefits. 

C.  Creating  opportunities  for  business  or  a  series  of 
businesses  and  services  which  are  dependent  upon 
recreation  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  aspect  of 
recreation  is  the  most  important  to  the  people  of  the 
northern  territory,  since  directly  or  indirectly,  even 
though  largely  seasonal,  it  probably  provides  more 
opportunity  for  employment  and  income  than  any  other 
general  activity  in  the  Region.  Recreation  is  largely 
dependent  upon  certain  physical  resources,  including  a 
"well-forested  "background,"  abundant  fish  and  game, 
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and  p;ood  transportation  and  service  facilities.  It  is 
important  to  agriculture  in  providing  increased  local 
markets.  It  is  rather  sharply  divided  between  public 
and  private  enteiprise. 

The  Region  has  everything  necessary  for  outdoor 
recreation:  woods,  waters,  fish,  game,  favorable  climate, 
roads,  and  resort  facilities.  Forty-five  million  acres,  or 
80  percent  of  its  area,  is  forest  land,  nearly  half  of  it  in 
public  ownership;  it  has  a  collection  of  fresh-water 
lakes  unequalled  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  close 
to  a  densely  populated  section  of  the  country  whose 
summer  climate  drives  people  to  seek  relief. 

Bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  split  into  three  large  segments  by  these  inland 
seas,  the  Region  has  over  2,000  miles  of  Great  Lakes 
shore  line.  It  is  dotted  within  with  thousands  of  smaller 
lakes,  varying  from  a  few  to  over  250,000  acres  in  size, 
involving  a  total  area  of  over  2,000,000  acres.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  of  excellent  streams  add  to  the  water 
attractions.  No  other  Region  of  comparable  size  has 
anywhere  near  the  amount  and  distribution  of  water 
facilities,  and  considering  the  fact  that  some  States  to ' 
the  south  have  no  natural  lakes  at  all,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Region  is  so  inviting  in  the  summer- 
time. 

The  Region  has  a  good  system  of  roads  and  has  a  fair 
system  of  cottages,  hotels,  tourist  camps,  and  other  ac- 
commodations to  take  care  of  transients  and  those  who 
stay  for  longer  periods. 

Although  records  of  tourist  traffic  are  neither  accurate 
nor  adequate,  statistics  gathered  from  reliable  sources 
by  the  Travel  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
show  that  Micliigan  rates  seventh  of  all  the  States  in 
volume  of  tourist  expenditure,  with  a  total  tourist 
income  of  $189,350,000  from  recreational  travel; 
Wisconsin  rates  twelfth,  with  a  total  of  $125,950,000; 
and  Minnesota  rates  eleventh,  with  a  total  of  $129,- 
300,000.     These  figures  are  for  the  1938  travel  season. 

The  cut-over  regions  of  each  of  these  States  received 
the  lion's  share  of  this  business,  which  amounted  to 
$39.58  per  capita  in  Michigan,  $43.31  per  capita  in 
Wisconsin,  and  $49.07  per  capita  in  Minnesota.  In 
all  three  States,  outside  capital  is  brought  in  in  varying 
proportions  to  make  possible  the  development  of 
property,  payment  of  taxes,  and  purchase  of  needed 
supplies.  Fanners  furnish  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
fuel  to  the  tourists  during  the  summer  and  watch  their 
property  during  the  winter.  They  also  rent  cottages 
and  boats,  and  act  as  guides  for  hunting  and  fishing 
parties. 

The  recreation  and  tourist  bvisiness,  therefore,  means 
so  much  not  onlj'  to  the  Region  but  to  all  the  people  in 
the  three  States,  that  it  merits  more  official  attention 
than  it  has  received  to  date.  The  recreational  use  of 
the  Region  must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 


both  the  local  people  and  those  who  come  up  from  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Lake  States  and  other  nearby 
States.  The  Committee  recognizes  that  it  is  this 
recreational  feature  more  tlian  any  other,  except  possibly 
the  supply  of  iron  ores  for  the  Nation's  steel  industry, 
which  makes  the  Region  of  so  much  interest  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  feels 
strongly  that  for  a  large  portion  of  the  area,  recreational 
use  is  the  highest  use,  and  should  be  given  high  priority 
in  land  use  adjustments. 

Recreation  is  a  type  of  business  which  can  be  easily 
mismanaged  and  go  downliill.  There  are  certain  sit- 
uations in  this  connection  which  need  to  be  corrected. 
Neither  the  forests  nor  the  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
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Figure  16. — Mann  pa>'ts  of  the  region  abound  in  game 
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Region  arc  at  present  in  best  sliape  for  full  recreational 
use.  Such  use  demands  a  certain  setting:  Lakes  need 
forest  backgrounds,  waters  need  to  be  maintained  at 
certain  levels,  fish  and  game  populations  must  be  kept 
up  to  a  certain  point.  The  programs  of  forest  restora- 
tion and  fire  control  heretofore  mentionetl  take  care 
of  many  of  these  physical  items,  but  the  public  program 
of  forest  restoration  asked  for  should  definitely  include 
measures  designed  primarily  to  aid  the  "recreation 
business."  Among  these  measures  would  be  the 
correction  of  lake  and  stream  levels  by  dams  and  other 
devices;  the  improvement  of  land  and  water  habitats  of 
fish  and  game;  and  the  specialized  work  on  forest  areas, 
roadsides,  and  water  margins.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  because  of  the  shorter  period  of  time  needed, 
the  recreational  development  including  restoration  and 
improvement  of  wildlife  promises  more  immediate 
returns  than  restoration  of  forests  for  the  production 
of  wood,  although  the  two  items  are  almost  inseparable. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law 


of  diminishing  returns  is  bound  to  operate  in  recreational 
areas  improperly  or  too  intensively  used.  However, 
the  capacity  of  the  region  to  afford  recreation  facilities 
has  hardly  been  tapped.  Good  planning,  not  only 
locally  but  on  a  State  and  regional  scale,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region's  recreational  opportunities  can 
provide  for  many  times  the  present  use. 

There  are  relatively  few  areas  of  wild  land  in  the 
Region  reserved  from  public  use,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  visitor  has  many  millions  of  acres  over  which 
he  can  wander  at  will.  The  exceptions  are  those  small 
but  highly  important  areas  immediately  adjacent  to 
lakes  and  streams.  Though  the  surface  of  these  lakes 
and  streams  is  open  to  the  public,  access  to  many 
waters  is  not  easy  or  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that 
the  riparian  lands  are  held  in  private  ownership.  Many 
tine  lakes  and  long  stretches  of  some  of  the  best  trout 
streams  are,  in  effect,  private.  This  situation  can  and 
should  be  promptly  remedied  by  public  accpiisition 
of  more  lake  and  stream  frontage.     This  is  the  responsi- 
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Photo  by  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
Figure  17. — For  many  parts  of  the  region,  recreation  is  the  leading  business 
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bility  of  State  departments  of  conservation  and,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests,  of  tiie  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  in  future  acquisi- 
tion both  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  high  priority 
be  given  water  frontage  to  provide  public  access  to  lakes 
and  streams.  There  is  also  need  for  dedication  of 
public  land  to  specialized  recreational  use.  For  in- 
stance, more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  game  man- 
agement in  State  and  national  forests.  There  is  also 
imperative  need  for  setting  aside  a  substantial  amount 
of  publicly  owned  land  in  the  Region  as  roadless  primi- 
tive areas.  This  is  a  responsibility  of  the  State  depart- 
ments of  conservation,  the  National  Park  Service, 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  and  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

Regulation  of  Services  Offered  Tourists 

Kecreationists  awaj-  from  home  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect certain  minimum  standards  of  safet}'  and  sanita- 
tion, as  well  as  reasonable  prices  for  living  facilities. 
If  the  recreation  business  is  to  prosper,  there  is  room  for' 
improvement  in  the  services  and  prices  oflered  by  those 
catering  to  summer  visitors.  The  Region  contains 
thousands  of  resort  hotels,  tourist  cabins,  housekeeping 
cottages,  rooms  in  pi'ivate  homes,  restaurants,  and 
lunch  counters,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  tourist  trade. 
In  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  have  been  notable 
increases  in  the  number  of  tourist  camps  and  rooms 
offered  commercially  at  private  residences.  The  recre- 
ationist's  satisfaction  and  his  desire  to  return  to  the 
Region  are  decidedh'  influenced  by  the  tj'pe  and  cost 
of  living  accommodations  furnished.  In  order  that 
the  problcni  of  services  offered  tourists  and  related 
problems  be  better  handled,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends that  each  State  set  up  effective  machinery  to: 

A.  Service  the  business  and  augment  the  present 
regional  cooperative  recreational  bureaus; 

B.  Provide  for  securing  census  data  valuable  to  the 
business; 

C.  In  cooperation  with  appropriate  agencies,  set  up 
and  secure  enforcement  of  reasonable  standards  of 
safety,  sanitation,  and  other  disease-prevention  measures; 

D.  Secure  adequate  housing  and  other  facilities, 
primarily  through  cooperative  action; 

E.  Develop  fair  standards  of  charges  for  services; 

F.  Secure  some  measure  of  control  of  the  number  and 
character  of  resort  subdivisions; 

G.  Provide  leadership  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams of  entertainment  for  recreationists,  according  to 
the  local  resources  and  surroundings; 

H.  Provide  leadership  in  setting  up  dependable  in- 
formation service; 

I.  Secure  uniform,  clear  marking  and  signing  of 
secondary  roads; 


J.  Sponsor  educational  programs  to  impress  upon 
local  people  the  value  of  the  recreational  resources  and 
the  importance  of  providing  a  high  type  of  service  to 
all  recreation  visitors. 

K.  Provide  extension  aid  and  advice  to  farmers  in 
catering  to  recreationists,  through  taking  summer 
boarders,  etc. 

L.  Develop  winter  sports  facilities  and  programs 
which  will  lengthen  the  recreation  season  from  the 
business  viewpoint  and  afford  healthfid  enjoyment  of 
the  outdoors  during  winter  periods  for  all  income  groups. 

Providing  Recreational  Facilities  on  Publicly 
Owned  Land   for   Organized   Groups 

There  is  need  for  outdoor  recreation  facilities  on 
publicly-owned  land  for  organized  groups.  Few  such 
facilities  are  now  available.  Camps  should  be  organ- 
izetl  which  woukl  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  such  organi- 
zations as  youth  groups,  welfare,  religious,  and  labor 
organizations.  These  camps  should  be  constructed  so 
that  they  can  be  rented  at  a  nominal  price.  If  these 
were  available,  they  would  make  it  possible  for  large 
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FiGUitE    IS. — Dedicnlion    of   certain    public    areas    as    primitive 
areas  with  few  modern  improvements  is  recommended 
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Photo  by  Michigan  Departmeut  of  Conservation 
Figure  19. — Tke  region  has  long  been  known  tis  a  favorite  recreational  area 


numbers  of  people  to  enjoy   their  outdoor  vacations 
and  encoiu'ap^  a  love  forhikint;-,  campini!:,  and  canoeing. 

Extension 

There  are  a  host  of  problems  involved  in  keeping 
stocks  of  fish  and  game  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasmg 
demands  of  hunters  and  fishermen.  Tlie  Committee 
realizes  that  drainage,  farm  practices,  stream  pollution, 
methods  of  cuttinu'  timber,  and  forest  and  grass  fires  are 


j  ust  as  important  in  solving  this  problem  as  the  regula- 
tion of  hunting  and  fishing.  It  feels  that  the  State 
departments  of  conservation  in  the  three  States  are 
doing  good  jobs  in  research  and  administration,  but 
that  possibly  not  all  is  being  done  that  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  extension.  It  suggests  that  State  depart- 
ments of  conservation  work  together  with  State  college 
extension  services  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  provide  the  extension 
services  with  the  necessarv  facilities  for  this  work. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE 

Note. — The  order  in  which  agencies  responsible  for  action  are  listed  is  not  necessarily 
indicatirc  of  thdr  rtlatire  position  so  far  as  resjionsibility  is  concerned. 


Complete  land  economic  inventories  with  special 
emphasis  on  soil  surveys  and  land  classifica- 
tion. 

State  departments  of  conservation  and 
United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior. 

Prepare  State  land  iise  plans. 

State  departments  of  conservation  and 
State  planning  boards  and  State  agri- 
cultural agencies  with  the  assistance  of 
Federal  planning  agencies. 


4. 


Do  not  limit  regulation  of  land  use  to  any  single 
method.  Use  zoning,  public  acquisition,  soil 
conservation  districts,  and  other  methods. 
Extend  practice  of  zoning. 

State  agricxiltund  colleges.  State  plaiming 
boards,  and  State  departments  of  conserva- 
tion and  Federal  agencies. 
Coordination  of  policies  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  dealing  with  lands. 

Northern    Lakes    States    Regional    Com- 
mittee. 
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5.  Continue  resettlement  of  poorly  located  settlers. 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  State  departments  of 
conservation  have  major  responsibility,  with 
other  Federal  and  State  departments 
managing  wild  land  also  involved,  for 
acquisition  of  holdings  unsuited  to  con- 
tinued farming;  authorize  and  provide 
fimds  to  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  State  agencies,  or  both,  to 
supply  settlers  with  better  land  and  other 
necessary  assistance  on  different  locations. 

6.  Continue  and  expand  research  in  farm,  forest 

(including  the  economies  and  silviculture  of 
timber  management),  park,  parkway,  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  fields. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
State  departments  of  conservation,  State 
universities  and  colleges  of  agriculture. 

7.  Give  local  people  better  understanding  of  signifi- 

cance of  land  use  programs  by  improving  and 
coordinating  job  of  extension. 

Extension    divisions   of   State   agricultural 

colleges. 

Agriculture 

1.  Increase   the  producing  acreage  of  individual 

small  farms  on  good  soil  and  well  located. 
Farm  Secvaity  Administration  and  State 
agricultural  colleges. 

2.  Stabilize   and   standardize   credit   facilities   for 

farmers. 

Farm  Security  Administration,  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  other  agencies  cooperat- 
ing. 

3.  Expand  practice  of  cooperative  marke(,iing,  in- 

cluding farm  woodland  products. 

Extension  divisions  of  State  agricultural 
colleges,  State  departments  of  conserva- 
tion. Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
United  States  Forest  Service. 

4.  Improve  farm  buildings  and  structures. 

Extension  divisions  of  State  agricultural 
colleges. 

5.  Expand  scope  of  vocational  training  and  educa- 

tion for  rural  people. 

Extension  divisions  of  State  agricultural 
colleges. 


Forestry 

1.  Continue  and  improve  control  of  forest  fires. 

State  departments  of  conservation.  United 
States  Forest  Service,  Indian  Affairs, 
National  Parks  Service,  and  local  people. 

2.  Expand  program  of  forest  restoration. 

United  States  Forest  Service  and  State 
departments  of  conservation,  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration. 

3.  Institute     a     practical     program     which     will 

eliminate  destructive  logguig  on  private  as 
well  as  public  land  and  which  is  financially 
equitable. 

United    States   Forest   Service    and    State 

departments  of  conservation. 

4.  Intensify  research  effort  and  set  up  organization 

to  improve  processmg  and  marketing  of 
forest  products.  Revise  tariff  on  wood  prod- 
ucts. 

United  States  Forest  Service  (Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory),  cooperating  with  mem- 
bers of  industry  and  state  educational 
institutions. 

5.  Improve  practices  on  farm  woodlots  and  other 

forest  lands. 

Extension  divisions  of  State  agricultural 
colleges,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, universities. 

Recreation  and  Wildlife 

1.  Public   acquisition   of   more   lake   and   stream 

frontage  and  provision  for  primitive  areas. 
State  departments  of  conservation,  United 
States  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  United  States  Biological  Survey. 

2.  Expansion   and   regulation   of  services   offered 

tourists. 

State  and  Federal  agencies  in  cooperation 
with  State  recreation  bureaus. 

3.  Provide  recreation  services  for  organized  groups 

on  publicly  owned  land. 

State  departments  of  conservation  and 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  National 
Park  Service. 

4.  Improve  extension  services  to  adequately  care 

for  programs  of  use  on  wild  land. 

State  departments  of  conservation  through 
extension  services  of  State  agricultural 
colleges. 


4.  INDUSTRY,  TRANSPORTATION  AND  POWER 


Industry 

The  industries  in  the  Region  are  of  three  general 
types:  those  extracting  raw  materials  for  manufacture 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  mining  and  oil 
production;  those  processing  raw  materials  found  in 
the  Region;  and  to  a  limited  extent,  those  processing 
raw  materials  imported  from  outside.  The  local  market 
for  manufactured  articles  is  relatively  small,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Region  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  large  consuming  centers  of  the 
country,  does  not  seem  to  give  much  opportunity  for 
industrial  plants  designed  to  be  secondary  processors. 
There  are  a  few  such  plants,  but  they  are  usually  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

All  the  individual  industries  must  meet  strong  com- 
petition, both  from  other  industries  and  from  other 
units  in  their  own  group.  All  are  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  the  problems  common  to  industry  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  major  extractive 
industry  is  u'on  mming,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  three 
States,  followed  by  copper  mining,  limestone  rpiarry- 
ing  and  the  production  of  gas  and  oil,  all  of  which  are 
limited  to  Michigan.  The  commercial  fishing  industry 
also  falls  in  this  general  group.  In  the  primary  process- 
mg  group,  the  wood  products  industries,  including 
saw  mills,  allied  wood  working  plants  and  pulp  and 
paper  plants  are  in  the  lead,  and  are  followed  by  those 
engaged  in  processmg  agricultural  products.  These  in- 
clude cheese,  milk  and  butter  plants,canningfactories,etc. 

In  northern  Minnesota  forest  products  industries  are 
the  major  industries.  There  are  over  1,200  of  these 
primary  forest-products  manufacturing  plants  which, 
together  with  associated  logging  camps,  give  both  full 
and  part-time  emploj'ment  to  about  15,000  men. 
Between  80  and  90  percent  of  this  production  is  in  the 
14  northern  counties. 

In  Wisconsin,  there  are  SS  wood-using  intlustrics  each 
employing  7  men  or  more,  and  in  the  aggregate  they 
employ  something  over  13,000  men  with  a  monthly 
payroll  of  about  1.4  million  dollars.  Fifteen  of  the  69 
lumber  products  plants  and  three  of  the  19  pulp  and 
paper  plants  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  production  in 
these  mdustries.     Northern   Wisconsin  has  one  large 


rubber  products  plant.  There  are  some  79  food  and 
kindred  products  plants  with  a  varyhig  number  of 
employees,  depending  upon  the  time  of  the  year. 
There  are  10  leather  plants  employing  about  12  hundred 
men.  These  four  major  industries,  wood  products, 
rubber  products,  food  products,  and  leather,  account  for 
about  85  percent  of  the  total  industrial  pay  roll  in 
northern  Wiscousm,  wliich  amounted  for  the  month  of 
April  1937  to  about  2.4  million  dollars. 

In  northern  Michigan  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
of  industry.  In  addition  to  the  operations  extracting 
iron,  ct)pper,  stone,  oil  and  gas,  there  are  10  salt  and 
chemical  plants,  7  paper  mills,  90  percent  of  the  States 
conunercial  fishing  industry,  cement  plants,  4  tanneries, 
2  explosive  plants,  6  or  more  camicries,  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  industries,  a  number  of  finished  lumber  and  miscel- 
laneous wood  products  plants,  and  a  scattering  of  ui- 
dustries  involving  sugar  manufacture,  meat  packing, 
milk,  butter  and  cheese,  creosoting,  etc. 

As  pointed  out  in  chapter  1,  the  general  trend  of 
industrial  employment  has  been  downward.  The 
lumber  industry  in  the  Region  was  at  its  peak  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  has  been  on  the  decline  ever 
since.  In  general,  the  production  of  pulp  increased 
until  about  1932,  when  there  was  a  severe  tlrop,  and 
smce  then  the  industrj^  has  ran  along  more  or  less  on 
the  1930  level.  Shipments  of  ore  have  varied  greatly 
in  the  past  ilecade.  Even  though  the  1937  production 
of  62  million  tons  was  near  the  all-time  high,  the 
lunnber  of  men  employed  in  1937  was  only  between 
IS  and  19  thousand  as  against  35  thousand  in  1910-11. 
The  minor  food-processmg  plants  have  more  or  less 
held  their  own.  In  general,  connnercial  fishing  is  not 
prosperous.  The  catch  of  commercial  fish  has  suffered 
from  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  valuable  food-fish 
species.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that 
industry  in  the  Region  will  do  well  to  hold  its  own  until 
the  resources  are  substantially  restored. 

Since  so  many  of  the  larger  industrial  operations  in 
the  Region  are  dependent  on  outside  conditions,  the 
Committee  feels  that  there  is  little  it  can  recommend 
in  the  way  of  immediate  programs  of  action  which 
■would  promptly  increase  employment.     It  does  have 
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some  suggestions  for  gradually  improving  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  such  as  forest  products  and  agricultural 
products,  and  for  prolonging  the  life  of  the  present  re- 
source of  the  Region.  The  prohlems  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  the  various  industries  wUl  be  discussed 
by  major  groups. 

Minins 

The  Lake  Superior  mines  continue  to  lead  all  other 
districts  in  the  United  States  in  the  production  of  iron 
ore.  In  1937  they  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the 
Nation's  output.  Production  has  steadily  increased 
since  the  \9^2  low.  Although  in  1937,  48  million  tons 
were  extracted  in  Minnesota  and  only  14  million  tons 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  Minnesota  industry 
employed  only  about  .50  percent  more  men  than  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
Minnesota  ore  is  mined  by  the  open-pit  method.  All 
operations  in  Wisconsin  and  most  of  those  in  Michigan 
are  underground.  The  Minerals  Yearbook  for  1937 
shows  that  after  the  preliminary  development  work  has 
been  taken  care  of,  the  labor  cost  of  open-pit  mining' 
is  about  one-sL\th  that  of  underground  extraction. 

Not  counting  the  men  engaged  in  transporting  iron 
to  the  docks  and  those  working  on  the  ore  freighters  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  iron  mining  industry  emploj'ed 
about  15,800  men  in  1937,  and  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  there  will  be  any  material  increase  in  employment 
in  the  future,  except  as  there  are  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  at  Great 
Lakes  furnaces  and  increased  use  of  labor  in  beneficia- 
tion.  The  causes  for  the  great  decrease  in  labor  in 
iron  mining  in  the  past  25  years  are: 

A.  The  completion  of  much  of  the  preliminary  de- 
velopment work,  especially  in  the  open-pit  mines. 

B.  The  great  increase  of  open-pit  mining,  which  at 
all  times  has  used  less  labor  than  underground  mining. 

C.  The  great  development  of  labor-saving  devices. 

D.  The  greatly  increasing  use  of  scrap  iron,  which 
requires  no  mining  of  ore. 

In  the  early  days,  all  iron  mining  was  done  under 
ground.  As  time  went  on,  large  deposits  of  good  ore, 
generally  cose  to  the  surface,  were  discovered  in  Min- 
nesota. The  depth  varied.  In  some  places  they  were 
only  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface,  in  other  places  over 
100  feet.  It  was  decided  that  the  cheapest,  most  effi- 
cient way  to  get  this  ore  out  was  to  remove  the  top 
covering  or  "over-burden"  and  then  go  in  with  steam 
shovels,  railroad  tracks  and  trains  and  take  out  the  ore, 
just  as  gravel  is  taken  out  of  a  gravel  pit.  This  pro- 
cedure is  called  "open-pit"  mining.  Before  this  type 
of  mining  could  start,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  over- 
burden to  be  removed  which  required  much  labor  and 
which  could  be  done  at  all  seasons.  When  this  prelim- 
inary work  was  completed,  the  labor  involved  in  trans- 


ferring the  ore  from  the  ground  to  railroad  cars  was 
much  less,  and  the  work  became  seasonal,  since  the  ore 
could  not  be  shipped  by  boat  during  the  winter  months. 
In  open-pit  mining  there  is  no  reason  to  stockpile  ore 
during  the  winter,  since  an  entire  train  can  be  loaded 
in  a  very  short  time  with  the  use  of  large  steam  shovels. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
iron  mines  in  the  Region  and  employment  in  the  mines 
is  dependent  on  business  done  by  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  at  the  lower  lake  ports.  To  date,  the 
principal  domestic  competition  comes  from  Alabama, 
which  produced  in  1937  about  9  percent  of  the  ore 
mined  in  the  United  States.  Although  this  southern 
ore  is  much  lower  in  iron  content  than  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior ore,  Alabama  has  a  low  labor  cost,  nearby  supplies 
of  coal,  and  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  ores  which 
renders  them  almost  self-fliLxing.  The  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  may  result  in  the  movement 
of  several  million  tons  of  high-grade  foreign  ore  to  the 
Great  Lakes  blast  furnaces,  the  implications  of  which 
cannot  be  forecast  at  this  time. 

With  at  least  a  25  years'  supplj^  of  high-grade  ore  left, 
the  Committee  realizes  that  the  question  of  raw  mate- 
rial is  not  an  immediate  problem  affecting  the  Region's 
mining  industrj^  but  considering  domestic  and  foreign 
competition,  the  Committee  is,  however,  concerned 
with  the  supply  of  ore  available  for  the  long  time  hfe  of 
this  industry.  Even  though  it  sees  no  great  opportu- 
nity for  an  immediate  increase  in  emploj'ment  in  min- 
ing, the  Committee  is  interested  in  maintaining,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  present  rate  of  emploj-ment.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  high  iron  content  in  the  shipments,  only 
the  better,  richer  ores  have  been  taken,  leaving  the 
poorer  and  leaner  ore  behind.  For  man}-  years,  how- 
ever, small  tonnages  of  lower  grade  ore  have  been 
treated  so  that  their  quality  was  sufficiently  improved 
to  justif.y  their  shipment.  This  process  is  called  "bene- 
ficiation."  The  percentage  of  beneficiated  ore  shipped 
is  slowly  but  surely  increasing.  There  is  an  estimated 
reserve  in  the  Region  of  over  1 ,400,000,000  tons  of  high- 
grade  ore.  Estimates  of  lean  iron  ore  (ore  not  commer- 
cial at  the  present  time  without  treatment),  are  not  ac- 
curate, but  the  reserves  of  this  material  exceed  those  of 
high-grade  ore.  There  is  already  an  appreciable  ton- 
nage of  treated,  or  "beneficiated,"  ores  sent  down  the 
lakes  each  year;  and  this  amount  will  increase  with  im- 
provements in  metallurgical  practices.  The  labor  re- 
quirements for  the  production  of  beneficiated  ore  exceed 
those  for  high-grade  ore,  and  for  that  reason,  research 
into  methods  for  the  treatment  of  low-grade  ore  should 
not  be  neglected.  In  a  report  entitled  'Tron  Ores  of 
Minnesota,"  by  E.  W.  Davis,  the  labor  requirements 
for  beneficiated  ore  are  estimated  at  from  two  to  seven 
times  that  of  high-grade  ore,  the  ratio  depending  on  the 
type  beneficiated  and  the  method  used. 
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Mining  is  practically  the  only  employment  oiTered  on 
the  iron  ranges  in  Minnesota.  In  the  open  pits,  work 
is  largely  seasonal.  The  ore  is  loaded  directly  on  cars, 
sent  to  freighters  at  Duliith,  and  carried  down  the  lakes. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  no  stock  piles  are  accumulated 
in  open-pit  mining,  and  the  working  season  is  measured 
by  the  navigation  season  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
underground  mining,  the  ore  is  stock-piled  during  the 
winter,  and  mining  proceetls  on  a  year-long  basis. 
Stock  piles  are  taxed  as  personal  property.  The  current 
laws  provide  for  assessment  of  inventories  on  specific 
dates  in  the  spring.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  operators 
to  have  no  great  amount  of  ore  in  stock  piles  at  that 
time,  and  this  situation  seriously  cuts  down  winter  work 
in  the  mines. 

The  State  reports  discussed  the  problem  of  ad  valorem 
taxes  on  ore  in  the  ground,  which  vary  in  amount  in 
each  of  the  three  States.  It  is  of  regional  significance 
only  in  that  such  tax  laws  generally  discourage  the 
blocking  out  of  new  ore  bodies  and  tend  to  discourage 
exploration. 

The  ore  from  all  three  States  goes  to  market  by  way 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  There  is  no  other  choice  of  trans- 
portation. Therefore,  all  these  States  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  improvements  at  the 
various  harbors  and  such  key  points  as  the  Soo,  the 
Detroit  and  St.  Claire  Rivers,  and  Lake  St.  Claire. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  following  measures 
would  be  of  definite  benefit  in  the  long  run  both  to  the 
mining  industry  and  the  Region  in  general. 

A.  Exploration  for  new  deposits  should  be  continued. 
This  is  of  far  more  importance  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin than  in  Minnesota.     This  is  a  State  responsibility. 


I'hoto  by  Micliigan  Department  of  Conservatlou 
Figure   20. — Open  pit   mining  of  iron  ore   is   largely   seasonal 


B.  Intensive  research  on  beneficiation  should  be 
carried  on.  This  will  render  the  leaner  formations 
competitive  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  ranges  and  con- 
sequently aid  employment.  This  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  mining  companies,  the  State  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government.  State  governments  should 
act  through  the  engineering  departments  of  their 
universities  and  schools  of  mines,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  geologists.  In  the  Federal  Government  the 
responsibility  falls  on  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Interior,  and  War. 

C.  The  personal  property  taxes  on  stock  pUes  should 
be  so  adjusted  that  winter  mining  is  not  penalized. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  three  State  tax  com- 
missions and  the  tliree  State  legislatures. 

D.  The  operation  of  the  Region's  iron  mines  is 
dependent  on  good  water  transportation  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  work  on  channel  and  harbor  improve- 
ments as  carried  on  by  the  Army  Engineers  should  be 
continued. 

E.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  the  mining  of  submarginal  deposits  of 
"strategic"  minerals,  such  as  manganiferous  iron  ores, 
which  occur  at  various  places  within  the  Region.  At 
the  present  time  the  United  States  is  largely  dependent 
on  importations  of  manganese  ores.  This  study  should 
be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Department. 

F.  The  method  of  taxing  mineral  deposits  varies  in 
each  State,  and  the  State  committees  are  not  unanimous 
in  their  recommendations  regarding  taxation.  From 
the  regional  aspect,  however,  it  is  essential  that  taxa- 
tion be  adjusted  in  the  interests  of  meeting  competition 
from  other  sources  of  supply,  encouragement  of  explora- 
tion and  development,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
governmental  functions  supported  by  the  tax  on  this 
class  of  property.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  a 
very  careful  study  is  necessary.  This  study  must  be 
regional,  if  not  national  in  scope,  for  the  reason  that  the 
price  of  ore  at  the  mines  (or  ability  to  pay  taxes)  is 
governed  by  the  price  set  at  lower  Great  Lakes  fur- 
naces. 

G.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  should  do 
the  necessary  field  work  and  follow  this  by  a  revision 
of  its  monograph  on  the  "Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Region." 

Wood   Products   Industries 

The  Committee  feels  that  its  recommendations  in 
chapter  3  for  restoration  of  the  forest  resources, 
increased  public  efforts  in  research  for  wood  uses,  and 
public-private  marketing  agencies  cover  most  of  the 
major  points  on  which  this  Conunittee  could  make 
recommendations.     However,    without    question,    the 
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future  welfare  of  the  Region  is  dependent  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  progress  that  the  forest  industries 
can  make  in  adapting  their  products  and  processes  to 
the  available  species  and  forms.  Industrial  organiza- 
tion and  management  are  important  keys  to  progress 
to  this  end  as  is  also  scientific  research.  Each  must  be 
brought  to  bear  with  new  force  on  the  forest  industries 
which  characteristically  have  proceeded  in  the  past  more 
by  rules-of-thumb  than  with  modern  technological 
controls. 

Some  of  the  basic  considerations  affecting  the  forest 
industries  have  been  well  summarized  in  a  recent  bulle- 
tin of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted  because  it  is  as  applicable  to  the 
region  as  a  whole  as  to  the  individual  State: 

The  success  of  Wisconsin's  forestry  program  primarily  de- 
pends upon  the  ability  of  its  forest  areas  to  produce  a  future 
raw  wood  supply  at  relatively  low  cost.  Only  thus  can  Wiscon- 
sin maintain  its  market  for  lumber  and  other  forest  products  in 
competition  with  other  forest  regions.  Even  then  this  pro- 
gram will  not  be  a  complete  success  if  the  downward  trend  in 
wood  consumption  is  continued  into  the  indefinite  future. 

The  incentive  for  research  in  the  development  of  substitutes 
for  wood,  which  has  caused  this  downward  trend,  has  been  the 
increasing  cost  of  raw  wood.  Conversely,  the  incentive  for 
research  in  wood  products  that  may  reverse  the  trend  lies  in  the 
prospect  of  a  forest  growth  which  will  assure  that  wood  will  be 
cheap  in  comparison  with  substitute  materials. 

New  processes  for  wood  utilization  will  be  applied  industrially 
in  those  forest  areas  where  the  future  wood  supply  will  be  rela- 
tively plentiful  and  which  are  situated  so  that  wood  products 
can  be  delivered  to  the  consuming  market  at  low  cost.  These  con- 
siderations brought  to  Wisconsin  its  great  paper  industry  and 
were  responsible  for  its  development.  The  same  considerations 
now  threaten  the  gradual  migration  of  this  industry  to  other 
regions  promising  a  cheaper  wood  supply. 

The  future  of  wood  utilization  is  in  the  hands  of  science.  It  is 
science  that  has  enabled  competing  materials  to  reach  the  po- 
sitions they  occupy  today.  If  wood  is  to  win  back  some  of  the 
favor  it  has  lost,  it  too  must  be  made  a  technical  product  whose 
properties  are  known,  whose  variations  are  controlled,  and  whose 
behavior  can  be  predicted. 

Wood  has  the  cpialities  demanded  by  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
But  only  through  scientific  research  can  these  qualities  be  de- 
termined, segregated,  modified,  and  guaranteed  to  meet  the 
exact  requirements  of  modern  use. 

There  are  certain  strong  footings  on  which  science  can  take  a 
stand  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  wood  consumption. 

For  one  thing,  pulpwood  is  in  an  excellent  position.  Both  the 
number  and  volume  of  pulp  and  paper  products  are  ever  increas- 
ing. Likewise  cellulose  derived  from  pulpwood  has  an  assured 
market  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products  as  cellophane, 
rayon,  wood  cotton  and  wood  wool.  Lignin,  an  unused  byprod- 
uct in  chemical  pulp  utilization,  is  beginning  to  show  promise  as 
a  basis  for  production  of  plastic  materials  such  as  wood  tile. 

Further  research  and  industrial  development  lie  in  the  field 
of  chemical  utilization.  Wood  distillation  produces  methyl  al- 
cohol, acetic  acid,  and  charcoal.  Wood  hydrolysis  can  produce 
ethyl  alcohol,  yeast,  lactic  acid,  crystalline  glucose  and  xylose, 
valuable  for  the  preparation  of  fodder  and  human  food. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  new  u.ses  for  wood  will 
become  of  primary  importance  in  the  near  future.     For  a  con- 


siderable time  to  come  the  more  familiar  uses — such  as  for  lumber, 
veneer,  ties,  poles,  and  fuel — will  continue  to  absorb  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  our  timber  production.  The  status  of  wood 
in  these  forms  can  be  improved  by  general  application  of  the  best 
known  practices  in  processing  and  utilizing  the  products. 

For  example,  wood  in  the  form  of  laminated  and  sheet  assem- 
blies is  luiusually  strong  and  consequently  well-suited  for  use  as  a 
structural  material.  Development  of  new  fastenings  and  adhe- 
sives  is  hastening  the  trend  toward  such  building  material. 

Other  important  advances  include  these:  (1)  Methods  of 
seasoning  wood  to  overcome  shrinkage  defects  have  been  provided 
by  science;  (2)  treatment  of  wood  to  prevent  decay  is  well  estab- 
lished; and  (3)  techniques  for  making  wood  highly  fire  resistant 
are  being  perfected. 

As  a  source  of  heat  and  power,  wood  has  been  used  thus  far  with 
great  .service  but  conspicuous  inefficiency.  The  lack  of  efficiency 
is  now  being  overcome  by  new  developments  in  stoves  and  fur- 
naces, which  promise  to  make  wood  a  far  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  fuel  for  use  in  rural  and  forested  districts. 

These  are  some  of  the  favorable  factors  pertaining  to  utilization 
of  wood.  They  constitute  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  as 
research  uncovers  better  ways  of  using  wood,  and  as  the  technical 
and  lay  public  is  informed  of  these  advances,  there  will  cease  to 
be  a  danger  of  wood  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  outmoded 
material. 

Food  Products 

There  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  relatively 
small  butter,  cheese,  and  milk  plants  and  canning  fac- 
tories scattered  throughout  the  Region  These  are 
important  as  much  for  the  market  they  furnish  for  milk, 
fruits,  and  other  products  as  for  the  employment  they 
furnish.  The  States  should  do  every  thing  possible  to 
encourage  such  plants,  but  these  are  more  state  prob- 
lems than  regional  problems. 

Commercial  Fishing 

This  is  one  food  product  industry  which  is  of  regional 
significance  and  importance.  Fishing  was  a  flourishing 
industry  on  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  before 
lumbering  and  mining  became  important.  The  early 
settlers  often  depended  on  fish  for  survival.  Starting 
in  the  beginning  with  the  use  of  spears,  hook  and  line, 
and  dip  nets,  the  industry  developed  rapidly.  Today, 
a  wide  variety  of  gear  is  in  use:  gill  nets,  trap  nets, 
pound  nets,  fyke  and  hoop  sets,  seines,  and  hooks. 

Dr.  John  Van  Oosten  '  reports  that  commercial 
fishing  began  on  Lake  Huron  at  Alpena,  Michigan,  in 
1835  with  the  introduction  of  gill  nets,  while  on  Lake 
Michigan  it  started  even  earlier.  Early  records  of 
catches  on  those  parts  of  the  lakes  adjacent  to  the 
present  Cut-Over  Area  are  not  available.  However, 
records  for  Michigan's  fisheries  show  8,000  barrels 
for  1830,  13,.500  in  1837,  100,000  by  1854,  and  115,000 
in  1873.  The  latter  figure  represented  approximately 
28  million  pounds  of  fresh  fish  and  equalled  the  catch 
of  today  with  its  modern  equipment. 

'  "Michigan's  Commercial  Fishery  of  the  Great  Lakes",  Michigan's  History  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  22,  No.  1. 
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At  present,  tlie  five  Great  Lakes  produce  between 
60  and  65  percent  of  the  fresh-water  fish  caTip;ht  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States,  and  the  catch  in  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron  and  Michigan  accounts  for  about 
three-fifths  of  the  Great  Lakes  total.  In  1934,  the  fish 
caught  in  the  five  Great  Lakes  returned  over  $5,000,000 
to  the  fishermen,  and  the  returns  to  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  fishermen  were  about  $3,500,000. 
In  1934  Islichigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  in  the 
order  named,  had  about  5,900  men  employed  in  the 
industry,  and  the  equipment  used  included  over  400 
vessels,  1,350  motor  boats  and  1,100  smaller  boats 
Thei-e  were  about  IS  million  scjuare  j^ards  of  gill  nets, 
even  though  less  than  half  the  tonnage  of  fish  are 
caught  bj'  this  method. 

During  the  decade  1927  to  1936  the  catch  from  these 
three  lakes  varied  from  a  low  of  about  40  million  poimds 
in  1928  to  a  high  of  over  56  million  poTuids  in  1934. 
The  yearly  average  for  the  first  5  years  of  that  decade 
was  50.8  million  pounds  and  for  the  latter  5  years  49.8 
million  poimds.  The  catches  of  the  dift'erent  species 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  lake  by  lake.  There  are 
some  30  varieties  of  fish  caTight  in  the  Great  Lakes  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  only  12  or  15  are  of 
importance. 

Complete  statistics  on  early  fisheries  are  not  available 
for  every  j^ear,  and  these  figures  are  less  accurate  than 
the  statistics  of  recent  years.  Even  though  earlier 
data  were  accurate,  the  relationship  between  the 
catches  reported  and  the  abundance  of  particular 
species  is  open  to  cjuestion.  A  decline  in  catch  may 
mean  less  abundance,  or  it  may  mean  something  else. 
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Figure  21. — FreaJi  ivaler  comtucrcial  fishing  in  the  region  is  an 
impnrtanl  industry 


And  maintenance  of  the  rate  of  catch  may  merely  be 
the  result  of  heavier  and  more  intense  fishing.  Never- 
theless, all  indications  point  to  a  serious  decline  in  the 
fish  resources  in  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior. 
Certain  of  the  species  once  caught  in  great  quantities 
are  commercially  e.xtihct  as  far  as  these  tlu'ee  lakes  are 
concerned.  Although  the  total  poundage  of  all  fish 
caught  remains  at  about  the  same  figure,  the  catch  of 
the  more  valuable  whitefish,  lake  trout,  and  chubs  has 
declined.  The  total  catch  has  been  maintained  through 
the  taking  of  more  "rough  fish,"  which  usually  have 
less  than  a  third  the  value  per  pound  of  the  more 
valuable  fish,  and  partly  by  means  of  the  more  intensive 
fisliing  of  recent  years  and  tlie  opening  of  new  fishing 
groimds.  The  catch  of  wliitefish  and  lake  trout  has 
been  a  more  or  less  steadily  declining  percentage  of  the 
total  catch  for  50  years.  In  1880  these  two  species 
accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  total  catch,  and  from 
that  date  the  figure  has  fluctuated  as  follows:  1885,  80 
percent;  1890,  55  percent;  1903,  35  percent;  1908, 
30  percent;  1917,  30  percent;  1922,  40  percent  and  an 
average  of  30  percent  for  the  1927-36  decade  and  25 
percent  for  1935-36. 

The  actual  fluctuations  in  the  catch  of  whitefish  since 
1880,  lake  by  lake,  is  offered  for  whatever  interpreta- 
tions may  be  placed  on  the  figures.  Considering  the 
steady  market  for  tliis  species  and  the  superiority  of  the 
equipment  used  in  fishing  today,  they  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  serious  reduction  in  stock.  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan the  catch  has  dropped  from  over  10  million  pounds 
in  1880  to  between  1  and  2  million  in  1900.  The 
figure  rose  to  6  or  7  million  pounds  in  1930,  but  fell 
steadily  to  the  1  million  figure  of  1936.  Lake  Superior 
figures  are  from  4  or  5  million  pounds  in  1885  to  an 
insignificant  catch  of  from  300,000  to  500,000  as  a 
yearly  average  for  the  past  20  years.  In  Lake  Huron 
the  catch  has  varied  from  somewhere  around  1  million 
pounds  for  the  35  years  from  1885  to  1920  to  4  million 
in  the  1930-31  period,  to  be  followed  by  a  steady 
decline  to  V/i  million  pounds  in  1936. 

The  principal  drnins  on  this  resource  are  over- 
fishing, destruction  of  inunature  fish — mostly  by  using 
nets  of  too  small  mesh,  the  taking  of  fish  on  spawning 
groimds,  and  the  fouling  of  waters  by  refuse  from  city 
sewers  and  industrial  plants. 

If  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  fishing  industrj^  in 
the  northern  Great  Lakes  is  to  be  improved,  there  are 
several  lines  of  action  which  might  be  taken.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  remedy  lay  in  artificial 
propagation,  but,  although  this  has  been  given  an 
extensive  trial,  it  has  not  brought  the  desired  results. 
The  real  weakness  in  the  management  of  the  Great 
Lakes  fish  resource  lies  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
regulation  of  the  industry.  At  present,  each  State 
enacts  laws  for  its  own  waters,  and,  on  the  face  of  it. 
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it  is  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  these  laws  unless 
they  are  reasonably  luiiform  between  States.  This 
problem  has  been  debated  and  discussed  for  the  past 
half  century.  The  first  major  meeting  for  this  purpose 
was  called  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  in 
1883  and  was  attended  by  representatives  from  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Oliio,  and  Michigan.  Since  that 
date,  conferences  have  been  frequent;  there  have  been 
13  major  conferences  on  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
problem  dm-ing  the  past  decade. 

The  history  of  each  conference  is  the  same.  Those 
attending  usually  have  had  no  difficulty  in  agreeing 
on  what  needed  to  be  done.  But  when  the  delegates 
returned  home  and  tried  to  get  their  State  legislatures 
to  pass  the  necessary  laws,  there  was  always  the  same 
hitch.  One  State  legislature  would  go  part  way  on 
some  of  the  recommendations,  another  would  go  part 
way  on  others,  but  never  did  all  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Great  Lakes  get  anywhere  near  uniform  laws. 
The  exception  was  in  1933  when  all  the  States  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie  agreed  to  a  common  procedure,  and  the 
majority  of  the  regulations  were  enacted  into  laws.  , 
Because  of  pressure  groups,  however,  one  of  the  States 
failed  to  enforce  the  adopted  closed  season,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  agreement  was  violated  by  the 
other  States.     So  it  all  came  to  nought. 

Apparent]}'  too  much  faith  has  been  placed  in  legis- 
lative action,  and  this  has  not  worked  out.  Each  State 
legislature  has  tried  to  pass  laws  covering  all  the  details 
for  the  control  of  fisheries,  and  the  State  departments  of 
conservation  or  their  earlier  equivalents  have  had  no 
discretionary  power  to  act  when  situations  arose  that 
were  not  covered  by  laws.  This  meant  waiting  on 
further  legislative  action,  and  all  action  was  subject  to 
interference  from  commercial  fishing  lobbies.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  average  commercial  fishermen  has 
been  short-sighted;  he  has  not  been  willing  to  forego 
a  dollar  today  to  save  the  resource  for  tomorrow. 

As  the  Committee  sees  it,  there  are  tliree  possible 
steps  which  might  be  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  first  logical  step  would  be  for  the  State  of  Micliigan 
to  give  to  its  Department  of  Conservation  discretionary 
power  in  handling  its  fishing  industry.  Such  powers 
are  now  vested  in  the  conservation  departments  of 
Mimiesota  and  Wisconsin.  If  the  conservation  depart- 
ment of  all  three  of  these  States  had  that  power,  they 
could  and  probably  would  frame  uniform  regulations. 
Little  can  be  done  until  Michigan  acts,  for  the  State  of 
Michigan  has  considerably  more  frontage  on  Great 
Lakes  water  than  have  the  other  two  States,  and  in  an 
average  year  her  catch  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
two  States  combined. 

It  is  realized,  however,  that  uniform  regulations 
alone  are  not  enough,  since  there  is  no  guaranty  that 
uniform  enforcement  will  follow.     In  order  to  reduce 


the  hazard  of  any  one  State  giving  in  under  political 
pressure,  compacts  could  be  entered  into  between  the 
three  States  to  cover  the  matters  of  regulation  of  gear 
(size  of  mesh,  construction  of  nets,  etc.),  regulation  of 
seasons  and  size  of  fish  caught,  and  the  grounds  to  be 
fished  by  licensed  fishermen.  Uniform  regulations  on 
Lake  Superior  would  require  a  compact  between  Min- 
nesota, Michigiin,  and  Wisconsin,  and  Lake  Michigan 
would  require  a  compact  between  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  although  the  latter  two  States 
have  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  frontage  on 
the  lake.  There  is  no  compact  called  for  in  the  case 
of  Lake  Huron,  since  Micliigan  is  the  only  State  front- 
mg  on  tliis  lake.  Congress  has  already  passed  the 
necessary  legislation,  so  that  these  compacts  would  be 
automatically  approved. 

If  discretionary  power  alone,  or  discretionary  power 
supported  by  compacts  does  not  work,  there  remains 
recom'se  to  international  treaties.  These  would  auto- 
matically cover  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  which  are  international  waters.  Whether  or 
not  Lake  Michigan  was  mcluded  would  depend  on  how 
such  a  treaty  was  drawn.  Were  these  international 
treaties  obtained,  there  would  be  no  need  for  State  com- 
pacts or  discretionary  powers  except  possibly  in  the 
case  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  a  nonboundary  water. 

In  1908  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  provided  for  an  Interna- 
tional Fishery  Commission  which  would  prepare  uni- 
form regulations  for  all  international  boundary  waters. 
This  treaty  was  accepted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament 
in  1910,  but  although  presented  in  1910,  1911,  and  1914, 
Congress  never  accepted  it. 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  is  important  that  uniform 
regulations  be  set  up  for  all  the  Great  Lakes  waters  as 
to  equipment,  sizes  of  fish  caught,  closed  seasons,  and 
areas  to  be  fished.  As  a  first  step,  let  Michigan  grant 
its  Department  of  Conservation  discretionary  power,  as 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsm  have  done;  as  a  second  step 
let  State  compacts  for  uniform  regulations  be  drawn 
up  for  each  individual  lake;  and  as  a  third  and  last  step 
let  treaties  with  Canada  be  attempted. 

Miscellaneous  Small   Industries 

There  are  many  small  local  industries,  in  most  in- 
stances employing  a  very  few  people  and  often  for  only 
part  of  the  year.  Maple  sugar,  cranberries,  blue- 
berries, furs,  novelties,  herbs,  shrubs,  ferns,  sphagnum 
moss,  Christmas  trees,  rustic  furniture,  and  peat  all 
furnish  the  base  for  several  small  businesses. 

Activity  along  these  lines  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  initiative,  and  the  fostering  of  these  minor 
industries  is  largely  a  State  job.  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  this 
Region  no  opportunity  to  create  emploj-ment  is  too 
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small  to  be  overlooked.  One  or  two  weeks'  work  at 
some  job  giving  cash  income  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  all  that  is  needed  to  tide  a  farmer  through  the  year. 

Other  Major  Industries 

Limestone  quarrying,  copper  mining,  gas  and  oil 
extraction,  and  the  salt  and  chemical  industries  are 
more  important  than  some  others  touched  on,  but 
since  these  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Michigan, 
no  recommendations  by  this  Regional  Committee  will 
be  made. 

Power 

Although  many  of  the  factors  making  up  the  power 
problem  are  similar  among  the  three  States,  there  is 
enough  difference  to  make  it  unsafe  to  lose  State  identi- 
ties in  regional  averages. 

The  Situation 

Northern  Michigan,  generally  speaking,  is  well  sup- 
plied with  electrical  energy  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  demand  for  additional 
power.  Between  SO  and  85  percent  of  the  present 
power  sales  in  Michigan  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  while  the  bulk  of  the  undeveloped  water  power  is 
in  the  northern  part.  Any  wholesale  utilization  of 
Michigan's  undeveloped  water  power,  so  far  as  its 
Cut-Over  Region  is  concerned,  appears  to  depend  on 
the  use  of  such  power  for  beneficiation  in  the  iron 
mining  industries.  Much  of  the  water  power  devel- 
oped in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula  is 
used  in  southern  Michigan.  To  date,  no  power  is 
transmitted  from  the  LTpper  to  the  Lower  Peninsula. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  estimated  2  l)illion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  undeveloped  water  power  annually  available 
in  Michigan  is  located  in  northern  Michigan.  A 
development  of  much  of  tliis  potential  power  appears 
to  be  economically  feasible  when  the  necessary  market 
is  available. 

In  the  northern  Mimiesota  counties,  there  is  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  140,000  horsepower  in  water-power 
plants.  Most  hydroelectric  plants  in  Minnesota  are 
now  operating  as  auxiliaries  to  steam  electric  plants. 
There  appears  to  be  no  eft"ective  demand  in  northern 
Minnesota  for  additional  power  at  present  prices  that 
cannot  be  met  by  existing  developments.  Beneficia- 
tion of  poor  ores  might,  in  the  future,  consume  con- 
siderable quantities  of  power  in  the  iron  country. 

In  northern  Wisconsin  there  is  an  installed  capacity 
in  water-power  plants  of  about  273,000  theoretical 
horsepower,  50  percent  of  the  time.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  great  immediate  need  for  additional 
power  in  the  northern  area.  Large  amounts  of  power 
produced  in  the  Region  are  transmitted  to  cities  on  the 
borders  of  the  Region  or  to  points  outside  of  it.     Power 


generated  on  the  Chippewa  is  transmitted  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis;  power  generated  on  the  Menominee 
is  transmitted  to  the  lower  Fox  River  valley  and  even 
farther  south.  In  northern  and  central  Wisconsin 
there  az'e  sites  where  it  is  estimated  that  175,000  theo- 
retical horsepower  could  be  developed  on  demand. 
One  large  development  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  in  and 
near  the  Region,  has  recently  been  proposed  and  is  now 
under  consideration.  It  seems  distinctly  worthy  of 
Federal  support. 

All  cities  and  towns  in  tlie  Region  have  power  for 
lighting  and  other  services,  the  smaller  towns  depending 
on  Diesel  plants.  However,  in  spite  of  considerable 
progress  made  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  there  are  many  worthy  agri- 
cultural areas  in  the  rural  sections  where  no  power  is 
available.  This  is  probably  more  true  in  Minnesota 
than  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Recreational  use,  which  depends  on  proper  water 
conditions  in  lakes  and  streams,  is  often  jeopardized  by 
])resent  draw-down  practices  adopted  to  insure  a  stable 
tlow  of  power  in  hydroelectric  plants.  These  draw- 
down practices  have  caused  considerable  conflict  be- 
tween power  and  recreational  interests.  The  control 
of  water  levels  in  reservoirs  is  the  proper  function  of 
public  agencies.  In  Wisconsin  such  control  is  exercised 
by  the  Public  Servdce  Commission. 

The  foregoing  represents  the  general  situation  so  far 
as  requirements  for  power  within  the  Region  are  con- 
cerned. The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  projects  involving  streams  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  Region  where  hydroelectric  power  can 
be  developed  advantageously  and  with  good  possibili- 
ties of  favorable  markets.  These  projects  should,  of 
course,  be  considered  on  their  own  merits.  In  fact,  a 
study  of  market  possibilities  is  the  logical  approach  to 
any  further  hydroelectrical  development.  For  many 
of  the  streams  in  the  Region,  there  are  but  scanty 
hydrologic  data. 

The  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  Further  water-power  development  in  the  Region 
be  based  on  studies  of  power  needs,  market  possibilities, 
and  the  effect  of  such  development  on  recreation  and 
the  tourist  industry. 

2.  In  view  of  the  scanty  hydrologic  data  available 
for  this  Region: 

a.  Additional  stream  gauging  stations  should  be  in- 
stalled by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
cooperation  with  the  States; 

b.  Topographic  maps  made  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  should  be  completed. 

c.  Surveys  of  streams  of  the  Region  to  determine 
power  possibilities  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  other  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 
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3.  The  Federal  Government  should  match  State 
funds  for  water  resources  investigations. 

Transportation 

Trans]jortation  is  important  in  the  industrial  and 
recreational  future  of  the  Region.  Some  of  the  major 
industries  are  absolutely  dependent  on  cheap  water 
transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  recreation 
industry  has  been  built  up  to  its  present  point  because 
of  "ooci  roads. 


Rail 


roads 


The  original  networks  of  branch  railroads  used  during 
the  lumbering  da3's  have  been  largely  abandoned,  leav- 
ing a  few  nuiin  tap  lines,  some  of  which  are  frequently 
operated  at  a  loss.  The  recent  history  of  railroad 
operations  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  is  one  of  financial  loss 
and  abandonment. 

Highways 

The  development  of  highways  during  the  last  30  years ' 
has  been  remarkable,  but  there  remains  much  to  be 
done.  Additional  capacity  is  necessary  in  places. 
There  are  gaps  to  be  closed  in  main  routes,  secondary 
routes  are  in  need  of  dustless  surfaces,  and  local  roads 
need  surfacing  and  additional  capacity  to  enable  them 
to  transport  the  heavy  products  of  the  Region.  The 
administration  and  financing  of  highways  are  reason- 
ably adequate  in  all  three  States  and  wDl  bring  satis- 
factory results  if  continued.  It  is  important  that 
present  motor  vehicle  revenues  available  to  highway 
departments  be  not  reduced  or  diverted. 

The  question  of  local  roads  is  one  for  the  States  to 
handle   individually,    but    the   problem    of    the    main 


State  trunk  lines,  particularly  those  scenic  highways 
along  the  Great  Lakes  traveled  by  interstate  tourists, 
is  of  regional  significance.  There  is  need  for  relocation 
and  additions  to  these  major  scenic  roads  along  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  and  Huron.  There 
is  also  need  for  more  adequate  approach  roads  to  resort 
areas  in  each  State.  With  these  two  exceptions,  no 
important  additions  to  the  highway  systems  are  needed. 
All  tliree  States  are  in  agreement  that  there  are  local 
roads  which  are  no  longer  economic  and  that  proper 
means  should  be  found  for  discontinuing  them. 

Water  Transportation 

The  Great  Lakes  wliich  border  the  Region  have  made 
possible  cheap  transportation  of  large  tonnages  of 
iron  ore,  wheat,  lumber,  coal,  flour,  and  miscellaneous 
package  freight.  The  total  traffic  through  the  Soo 
locks  in  1937  was  about  88  million  tons,  valued  at  over 
$900,000,000,  and  transported  in  a  fleet  of  over  700 
registered  vessels.  This  was  more  than  the  combined 
freight  passmg  through  the  Panama,  Suez,  Welland, 
and  New  York  Barge  Canals  for  the  entire  year.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  cheap  transportation,  much  of  the 
Region's  industry  could  not  exist.  There  has  been  a 
downward  trend  in  lake  traffic,  beginning  even  before 
1929.  The  work  of  the  LTnited  States  engineers  in 
providing  and  maintaining  improvements  for  water 
traflRc  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Region  and  should  be  continued. 

The  economic  influence  of  the  proposed  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  Waterway  should  be  thoroughly  studied 
and  anticipated,  so  that  if  and  when  this  project  is 
completed,  the  Region  will  be  prepared  to  embrace  such 
opportunities  as  may  be  afforded  by  it  and  adjust  itself 
to  resulting  changes. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE 


1.  Continue   exploration   for   new   ore   deposits. 

Appropriate  State  departments. 

2.  Carry  on  research  in  beneficiation. 

Mining  companies,  appropriate  State  de- 
partments, Federal  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Interior,  and  War. 

3.  Adjust  personal  property  taxes  on  stock  piles. 

State  tax  commissions. 

4.  Maintain  navigation  improvements  on  Great 

Lakes. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

5.  Study  of  mining  of  "strategic"    minerals    of 

which  there  is  a  national  deficiency. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  War  Depart- 
ment, ajid  cooperating  agencies. 


6.  Study  taxation  of  ores  in  the  ground. 

State  tax  commissions  and  other  appro- 
priate Federal  and  State  departments. 

7.  Revision  of  The  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior 

Region. 

LTnited  States  Geological  Survey. 
S.  Base  water  power  development  on  studies  of 
needs,  markets,  and  recreation. 

Federal    Power    Commission    and    State 
agencies. 
9.  Instafl     additional    stream    gaging    stations. 
United  States  Geological  Survey  cooperat- 
ing with  States. 
10.  Make  surveys  of  streams  to  determine  power 
possibilities. 

Api)ropriate  State  and  Federal  agencies. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


Federal  Government  to  match  State  funds  for 
water  investigations. 

Maintain  present  highwaj^  organizations  and 
revenues.  Improve  and  add  to  scenic  high- 
ways along  edges  of  Great  Lakes. 

State  highway  departments  and   United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Continue  and  uitensifj'  research  aid  to  forest 
industries  in  adapting  processes  and  products 
to  low-value  species. 


A^ational  Resources  Committee 

United  States  Forest  Service  and  State 

universities  and  colleges. 
14.  Provide  uniform  regulations  as  to  equipment 
used,  sizes  of  fish  caught,  seasons,  and  areas 
to  be  fished  for  Great  Lakes  States  through: 
(a)  Discretionary  power,  (6)  State  compacts, 
(c)  International  treaty  if  necessary. 

State  departments  of  conservation,  United 

States  Department  of  State,  and  Laiited 

States  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 


■  ^ 


5.  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT— TAXATION— GRANTS-IN-AID 


Local  Government 

In  general,  the  systems  and  patterns  of  local  govern- 
ment, taxation,  and  grants-in-aid  are  similar  in  the 
three  States,  but  there  are  enough  differences,  due  to 
constitutional  limitation  and  legislative  action — not  to 
speak  of  points  of  ^-iew  and  policies  of  the  people — 
that  these  subjects  can  only  be  covered  adecjuately  in 
indi%-idual  State  reports. 

These  are  matters  of  particular  importance  in  the 
Region  which  comprises  45  percent  of  the  total  land  , 
area  of  the  three  States  but  has  an  assessed  valuation 
of  only  about  10  or  15  percent  of  the  whole.  In  this 
report  the  Committee  has  concerned  itself  primarily 
with  the  Government  problems  of  rural  areas. 

Difficulty  in  maintaining  local  government  services 
in  the  cut-over  counties  adds  greatly  to  the  distress  of 
the  Region.  Not  only  has  it  become  hard  to  provide 
from  existing  revenue  sources  an  adequate  quality  of 
public  service,  but  many  units  totter  on  the  brink  of 
insolvency.  The  property  tax  base  on  which  local 
units  depend  for  tax  revenues  has  decreased  greatly, 
while  tax  rates  '  have  mounted  and  delinquency  has 
grown.  High  bonded  debts  in  manj'^  local  units,  new 
governmental  responsibilities  during  the  depression, 
and  a  somewhat  cumbersome  scheme  of  government 
organization  have  prevented  reduction  of  expenditures. 
Scattered  settlement  in  many  areas  adds  unduly  to  the 
cost  of  local  government  services.  Excessive  taxes 
weigh  heavily  on  the  farms,  business  establishments, 
and  homes  in  the  area.  If  the  Cut-Over  Region  is  to 
progress  toward  economic  self-sufficiency,  some  sub- 
stantial adjustments  in  local  government  organization 
and  finance  are  necessary. 

Form  of  Local  Government 

To  a  large  degree,  the  three  States  are  still  using  a 
system  of  local  government  installed  about  a  century 
ago,  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  when 

1  In  Michigan  this  situation  has  been  appreciably  bettered  throupb  a  constitTUional 
amendment  which  limits  the  tax  rate  on  real  property  to  15  mills,  except  where  it 
may  be  increased  locally  by  the  requirements  of  prior  debt  service  charges,  charter 
provisions  of  municipal  corporations,  or  referendum  vote.  The  resultant  reduced 
property  tax  income  has  been  supplemented  by  Stats  aids  derived  from  a  sales  tax 
and  other  sources. 


conditions  were  vastly  different  from  what  they  are 
today.  In  fact,  it  is  even  older  than  that,  since  it  is 
essentially  the  system  of  government  set  up  in  New 
England  and  more  particularly  as  developed  in  New 
York  State.  Pioneers  moving  west  into  the  Lake 
States  brought  their  system  of  government  with  them. 

This  system  undoubtedly  suited  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  the  period  1S37-5S,  when  the  three  States 
were  admitted  to  the  Union.  The  early  settlers  had 
come  from  a  thinly  populated  country,  and  most  cer- 
tainly the  population  was  scattered  in  their  new 
enviionment.  Roads  were  crude,  and  farmers  could 
band  together  and  build  them.  Schools  were  simple 
and  Spartanlike  in  their  equipment  and  furnishings. 
Anj'  high-school  graduate  of  today  possesses  far  more 
education  than  the  average  country-school  teacher  in 
those  days.  Crime  was  less  prevalent.  Many  of  the 
present  day's  governmental  activities  were  undreamed 
of.  The  original  plan  of  local  government  probably 
served  well  the  original  conditions,  but  those  have 
changed  materially. 

Alichigan. — The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  pre- 
liminarj^  report  on  State  planning  issued  in  January 
1935,  by  the  Michigan  Planning  Commission: 

Tlic  present  system  of  government  in  Michigan  consists  of  the 
State  government,  coiuities,  cities,  townships,  school  districts, 
and  villages.  These  are  arranged  in  "layers"  or  "blankets"  in 
such  a  manner  that  every  resident  and  taxjiayer  lives  under  at 
least  four  authorities  mth  the  power  to  sjiend  money  and  levy 
taxes — the  State,  county,  school  district,  and  city  or  township. 
Villages  constitute  a  fifth  "layer"  because  they  are  subsidiary 
to  the  township. 

The  State  government  performs  the  usual  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  functions.  It  has  approximately  70  separate 
divisions,  departments,  boards,  commissions,  and  offices  and  27 
major  institutions. 

The  county  is  the  direct  agent  of  the  State  government. 
Each  of  the  83  counties  has  at  least  13  elected  officials,  besides 
members  of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  made  up  of  persons  elected 
or  appointed  within  the  several  townships  and  cities.  Counties 
having  boards  of  auditors  and  elected  road  commissioners  have 
from  3  to  8  more  officers  elected  at  large,  .\ppointive  officers 
and  boards  serve  to  increase  the  total  possible  number  of  ftmc- 
tions,  offices,  and  departments  in  each  county  to  more  than  40. 

Cities  and  townshiixs  are  the  basic  units  of  local  government. 
They  act  as  agents  of  the  State  and  county  in  assessing  prop- 
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erty,  levying  and  collecting  taxes,  conducting  elections,  and 
performing  other  functions  and  serve  as  units  for  representation 
on  county  boards.  .  .  .  cities  have  more  numerous  local 
functions  than  do  townships. 

Each  .  .  .  township  has  a  minimum  of  14  elected  officers. 

Villages  have  approximately  10  elected  officials  each.  They 
have  authority  to  provide  all  the  local  services  of  city  govern- 
ment, while  the  township  performs  the  functions  of  the  State  and 
county  in  the  community,  resulting  in  many  duplications  in  botli 
officials  and  functions. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  26  States  in  which  the  one-room  school 
district  predominates. 

Forty-six  counties,  560  townships,  and  approximately 


1,680  school  districts  are  to  be  found  in  the  cut-over 
portions  of  Michigan.  These  units  vary  considerably 
in  size.  In  the  Lower  Peninsula,  the  31  cut-over 
counties  are  comparable  in  size  to  the  more  populous 
farmino;  counties  of  southern  Michigan  and  the  to\\Ti- 
sliips  and  school  districts  are  of  about  the  same  extent 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula,  however,  the  counties  are 
several  times  larger,  and  townships  and  school  districts 
are  accordingly  more  extensive  than  below  the  straits. 
There  are  only  142  townships  and  only  about  270  school 
districts  in  the  whole  Upper  Peninsula.     The  townsliip 
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school  district  ^vas  originally  introduced  into  the  State 
in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  situation  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  11  of  the  15  counties  in  that  region  were 
organized  entirely  on  the  township  unit  basis. 

]\Iinnesota. — In  the  State  of  Minnesota  there  are 
three  overlapping  "levels"  of  local  government — the 
county,  the  school  district,  and  the  rural  townships 
(towns)  or  cities  and  villages.  Each  unit  operates 
independently  in  performing  functions  outlined  by  law. 
Each  has  authority  to  levy  property  taxes  and  contract 
debts  within  limits  prescribed  by  the  State.  An 
exception  is  the  unorganized  territory  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  where  functions  normally  belonging 
to  the  town  are  performed  by  the  county. 

In  the  Cut-Over  Area  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
14  counties,  467  organized  townsliips,  119  cities  and 
villages,  66  independent  or  special  school  districts, 
and  547  ungraded  elementary  school  districts.  Twelve 
of  the  fourteen  counties  have  some  unorganized  territory. 

School  districts  are  charged  with  full  responsibihty 
for  the  schools  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Townships  are  responsible  for  property-tax  assess- 
ment (subject  to  equalization  by  the  county),  for  local 
road  construction  and  maintenance,  and  for  minor 
phases  of  law  enforcement.  Thej"  serve  also  as  election 
districts.  In  only  two  of  the  northern  counties  do  the 
towns  have  responsibility  for  poor  relief,  and  even  in 
those  counties  the  Social  Security  Program  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  welfare  board. 

The  county  government  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
local  agent  of  the  State.  Its  functions  include:  En- 
forcement of  laws  through  the  sheriff,  county  attorney, 
and  the  courts;  collection  and  apportionment  of  all 
taxes;  conduct  of  elections;  registration  of  legal  docu- 
ments; administration  of  public  welfare  activities;  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  secondary-  highways; 
control  of  boundaries  of  certain  school  districts  and 
townships;  certain  public-health  programs;  and  miscel- 
laneous activities  for  support  of  agricultural  societies, 
countj-  agricultural  agents,  classification  of  tax-forfeited 
lands,  etc.  In  12  counties  the  county  board  is  respon- 
sible for  normal  township  functions  in  unorganized 
territory-. 

In  some  of  their  activities,  local  units  are  subject  to 
some  degree  of  supervision  by  the  State.  By  and  large, 
however,  they  have  full  authority  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  their  own  way  within  general  statutory 
limitations. 

Wisconsin. — In  Wisconsin,  there  are  three  distinct 
classes  of  taxing  units,  each  having  specific  duties  and 
the  power  to  le\-;\'  and  collect  taxes.     These  are: 

1 .  The  counties. — Each  county  is  governed  bj^  a  board 
of  supervisors,  which  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for 
specific  purposes  and  to  enact  ordinances  within  specific 


fields.  In  general,  the  county  boards  are  made  up  as 
follows:  1  supervisor  from  each  town;  1  supervisor  from 
each  incorporated  village;  and  with  certain  exceptions, 
1  supervisor  from  each  city  ward.  Milwaukee  Countj' 
is  an  exception.  There,  the  county  board  consists  of  1 
supervisor  from  each  district  having  a  representative 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature.  The  average 
county  board  consists  of  35  members.  Florence 
Count}-,  with  8,  has  the  smallest  number;  Dane  Count\', 
with  82,  has  the  greatest  number. 

County  officers  are:  Treasm-cr,  clerk,  sheriff,  coroner, 
clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  district  attorney,  register  of 
deeds,  surveyor,  and  a  county  judge,  who  in  most  of 
the  smaller  counties  is  a  probate  judge  with  jurisdiction 
m  a  number  of  other  matters.  The  county  board 
elects  a  coimty  highway  commissioner,  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  highways,  county  agricultural  agent, 
and  coimty  nurse. 

There  is  also  a  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  is  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  spring,  and 
who  has  supervision  over  aU  schools  not  directly  imder 
a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

2.  The  tovms,  cities,  and  villages. — In  Wisconsin,  the 
town  is  a  rural  governmental  unit  with  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  for  town  purposes.  It  is  required  to  collect 
State  and  coimty  taxes.  Its  officers  are:  3  supervisors, 
a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  one  or  more  assessors  and  not 
more  than  3  constables.  One  of  the  supervisors  is 
designated  as  the  town  chairman  and  represents  the 
town  on  the  county  board.  Town  officers  are  elected 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  except  in  counties  having  a 
population  of  not  less  than  100,000  where  elections 
are  held  in  the  even  numbered  years. 

The  rillages  are  the  minor  urban  units.  They  may 
not  have  a  resident  population  of  less  than  150.  The 
elective  officers  are  president,  clerk,  treasurer,  a  super- 
visor, and  an  assessor,  and  also  a  board  of  trustees, 
which  may  vary  from  2  to  6.  The  president  is  an  addi- 
tional trustee.  In  addition  to  the  elective  officers,  there 
is  a  marshal,  constable,  etc. 

There  are  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
class,  according  to  population.  In  general,  they  are 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  common  council,  although 
the  Statutes  permit  a  commission  or  city  manager  form 
of  government.  The  constitution  of  the  State  also 
contains  a  so-called  home-rule  amendment. 

3.  The  school  districts. — Schools  in  Wisconsin  are  of 
three  types:  Common  schools,  of  which  there  are  ap- 
proximately 6,500  in  the  State;  State  graded  schools, 
and  lugh  schools.  The  control  of  each  school  is  vested 
in  a  school  district,  wliich  may  be  a  common  school,  a 
grade  school,  or  a  high  school  district.  Each  of  these 
districts  is  substantialh-  self-governing.  The  common 
schools  and  the  graded  schools  are  imder  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
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In  most  of  the  cities,  the  schools  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent.  In  gen- 
eral, the  government  of  the  schools  is  in  charge  of  a 
school  board.  In  the  common  schools,  at  least,  the 
school  board  is  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
held  in  July.  For  most  school  districts,  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  is  through  the  general  property  tax, 
but  all  receive  State  and  county  aids.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  districts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the 
aids  are  greater  than  the  amount  of  money  raised 
locally. 

Cost  oF  Local  Government  Services 

Per  capita  costs  of  local  government  in  the  Cut-Over 
Area  are  for  the  most  part  higher  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  three  States.  This  is  no  reflection  on  local  govern- 
ment officials;  it  is  the  combined  result  of  debt  loads 
incurred  in  earlier  days,  scattered  settlements  and 
shrinking  tax  base.  Costs  of  government  are  reflected 
in  taxes,  and  unless  some  solution  is  found  so  that  ad 
valorem  property  taxes  can  be  lowered,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  present  trend  in  tax  delinquency  can  be 
changed. 

In  Michigan  the  15-mill  limitation  has  operated  to 
reduce  taxes  to  a  level  at  which  they  are  not  excessive — 
but  they  are  still  not  always  justifiable  in  view  of  serv- 
ices rendered.  Studies  made  by  Bromage  and  Keed 
show  that  in  1930-31  the  cost  of  county  government 
per  capita  in  four  north  Michigan  counties  varied  from 
$20.35  to  $37.20,  wliile  in  two  south  Michigan  counties 
it  varied  from  $7.51  to  $9.76.  In  the  same  counties  the 
cost  of  county  government  per  $1,000  of  valuation 
varied  from  $11.76  to  $37.79,  for  the  northern  counties 
and  from  $4.81  to  $7.18  for  the  southern  counties.  If 
Iron  County  with  its  mines  and  timber  is  removed  from 
the  group  of  northern  Michigan  counties  studied,  the 
lowest  cost  per  $1,000  of  valuation  would  be  $22.39 
instead  of  $11.76.  In  the  northern  counties  studied, 
the  population  density  per  srjuare  mile  varied  from  3.S 
to  21;  in  the  southern  comities  from  42.4  to  279.7.  In 
these  same  coimties,  the  data  on  costs  of  townshiji 
government  showed  nothing  conclusive.  Some  north- 
ern county  townships  showed  higher  costs  for  township 
government  than  the  southern  counties,  others  showed 
lower  costs.  Unit  costs  for  rural  schools  and  secondary 
roads,  however,  average  much  higher  for  the  cut-over 
region  than  for  southern  Michigan. 

In  Minnesota,  average  tax  rates  in  all  the  northern 
counties  except  St.  Louis  are  over  100  mills;  in  4,  over 
150  mills,  and  in  Cook  County,  249  mills.  The  tax 
rates  in  many  townships  are  far  higher.  In  trying  to 
provide  an  adequate  grade  of  public  service,  local 
governments  in  the  northern  counties  are  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  rural  population  is  sparse.     More 


miles  of  road,  more  schools,  and  other  facilities  per 
thousand  population  must  be  maintained  than  in  more 
settled  districts.  Given  a  fixed  type  of  government 
organization,  fixed  mininuun  salaries,  standard  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  the  requirement  that  the  same  services 
be  performed  in  all  counties,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in 
counties  of  5,000  population  the  per  capita  cost  must 
be  greater  than  in  one  5  or  6  times  as  populous. 

The  situation  as  to  the  cost  of  local  government  in 
northern  Michigan  and  Minnesota  is  more  or  less 
duplicated  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Grants-in-Aid 

The  helping  out  of  local  governmental  units  has 
been  practiced  for  some  time  by  the  three  States.  Of 
late  years,  the  Federal  Government  has  paid  relatively 
small  amounts  of  money  to  certain  local  governments 
because  of  its  increasing  ownership  of  lands  in  the 
Region  on  which  no  taxes  are  paid.  Grants-in-aid,  in 
general,  are  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  functions 
performed  by  local  units  of  government  are  of  State- 
wide as  well  as  local  concern  and  that  the  differences  in 
tax-paying  ability  between  the  many  local  units  call 
for  some  equalization  of  costs.  Aids  are  also  extended 
to  encourage  new  undertakings  and  promote  improved 
standards  of  service.  Resembling  aids  for  these  pur- 
poses are  State-collected  taxes  paid  back  wholly  or 
in  part  to  local  units,  not  as  a  subvention,  but  as  mere 
apportionment  of  a  tax  collected  by  the  State  rather 
than  the  local  unit  for  reasons  of  administrative 
efficiency.  Such  State-shared  taxes  may  be  paid  back 
to  the  unit  of  origin  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gasoline 
tax,  may  be  coupled  with  some  degree  of  equalization. 
In  the  payment  of  grants  in  aid  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  subventions  may  only  serve  to  subsidize 
uneconomic  or  inefficient  local  units. 

Mivnesoia. — Minnesota  aids  are  principally  for 
schools,  roads,  and  welfare,  and  northern  Miimesota 
counties,  along  with  other  counties  in  the  State,  have 
received  State  funds.  Since  these  are  paid  on  the 
equalization  principle,  the  northern  counties  have  bene- 
fited from  these  aids  relatively  more  than  have  the 
wealthier  counties.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  St. 
Louis  County. 

The  accelerating  trend  toward  increased  public 
ownership  of  land  and  consequent  tax  exemption 
creates  a  new  problem  in  State  aids,  for  local  units  are 
called  upon  to  provide  certain  services  for  such  lands, 
des]3ite  their  tax  exemption.  Moreover  their  mere 
presence  in  the  unit  adds  to  the  miles  of  connecting 
roads  to  be  maintained  and  pupil-miles  of  school-bus 
travel.  The  question,  therefore,  is  justify  raised  by 
local  governments  in  the  cut-over  area  of  whether 
some  special  payments  are  not  due  them  to  help  defray 
these  local  costs,  not  only  as  an  emergency  matter  but 
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as  a  matter  of  permanent  policy.  It  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  recreation  seekers  and 
tourists  from  the  southern  portions  of  the  State  derive 
direct  benefit  from  services  rendered  by  local  govern- 
ments in  the  north. 

Michigan. — A  recent  tabulation  in  Michigan  shows 
that  15  counties  had  received  from  the  State  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  their  property-tax  levies.  All  15 
are  in  the  cut-over  area. 

Large  grants  in  the  field  of  education  are  made  which 
make  some  efl'ort  at  equalization  and  at  forcing  admin- 
trative  economies. 

Extensive  highway  grants  are  also  made  to  the  cut- 
over  counties  on  the  basis  of  origin  of  revenue  and  of 
existence  as  a  county.  These  grants  are  sometimes 
so  generous  for  sparsely  populated  counties  that  the 
amount  of  money  available  annually  runs  to  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  a  mile  of  road. 

Other  grants  for  relief,  old-age  assistance,  tubercu- 
losis, and  so  forth,  also  raise  the  general  problem  pre- 
sented by  highway  and  educational  grants.  Is  the 
State  subsidizing  uneconomic  local  government  at  the 
cost  of  progressive  rehabilitation  of  the  population  of 
exploited  areas?  Granting  that  the  State  always 
retains  a  responsibility  towards  the  population  of  a 
distressed  area,  should  not  the  State  feel  free  to  elimi- 
nate some  or  all  of  local  institutions  in  cases  where 
these  institutions  cannot  furnish  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  their  revenue  locally?  This  question  arises 
particularly  in  connection  with  State  annual  payments  in 
lieu  of  ta.xation  on  State-owned  lands.  These  pajnnents go 
to  the  townships  and  school  ilistricts  rather  than  the  coun- 
ties, although  the  latter  are  sometimes  in  greater  need . 

Present  estimates  indicate  that  over  5  million  dollars 
more  are  paid  annually  to  tliis  area  by  the  State  than 
it  pays  into  the  State.  The  role  of  the  State  govern- 
ment as  an  economic  equalizer  has  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  this  subsidization  is  one  form  of  equaliza- 
tion. For  instance,  informed  citizens  both  within  and 
without  the  cut-over  area  doubted  the  desirability  of 
returning  10  cents  an  acre  to  townships  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  wliich  the  State  owns  lands,  since  if  privately 
owned,  these  lands  would  not  yield  so  large  an  amount. 
Although  the  total  is  less  than  a  quarter  million  dollars 
now,  it  will  be  much  increased,  perhaps  doubled,  by  next 
year;  and  this  money,  it  is  felt  by  many,  often  goes 
back  indiscrimmately  to  units  which  do  not  need  it  and 
at  the  expense  of  sections  which  do  need  it. 

Basically,  the  question  to  be  faced  both  by  citizens 
of  the  cut-over  area  antl  citizens  of  the  State  at  large 
is  this:  Does  the  State  government  have  a  primary  fis- 
cal obligation  to  the  citizens  of  the  cut-over  area  or 
to  the  partly  obsolete  form  of  local  goveinnient  in  the 
area?  Without  question,  the  obligation  is  to  the  citizens 
rather  than  the  mechanism. 


Wisconsin. — In  Wisconsin,  State  aid  is  paid  to  towns 
and  school  districts,  with  the  counties  getting  little 
beyond  enabling  legislation  to  meet  urgent  conditions, 
as,  for  example,  the  authorization  to  enact  rural  zoning 
ordinances.  Highways  are  an  exception;  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000,000  is  made  for  county  highways 
from  the  motor  vehicle  fees. 

Aids  to  school  districts  are  based  on  the  principle  that 
every  child  should  be  provided  with  educational  oppor- 
tunity, regardless  of  where  he  may  hve.  However, 
there  are  most  unusual  conditions  or  omissions.  A 
district  may  qualify  for  teacher  aid  even  though  it  oper- 
ates no  school  but  provides  tuition  and  transportation 
to  a  school  in  another  district.  The  only  legal  provision 
for  dissolution  of  a  district  is  faUm-e  to  provide  school- 
ing for  two  or  more  consecutive  years.  One  district 
with  a  valuation  of  only  $18,000  was  not  dissolved  until 
the  population  was  reduced  to  two  adults  and  no  chil- 
dren. Presumably,  it  could  have  continued  with  tliree 
adidts  to  constitute  a  legal  school  board. 

The  present  apportionment  of  State  aids  to  schools  is 
being  used  improperly,  in  some  instances,  due  to  lack  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  State  superintendent  to  con- 
trol alteration,  dissolution,  and  creation  of  school  districts. 

School  districts  which  are  suspended  under  provisions 
of  the  statutes  properly  receive  aids  up  to  the  cost  ol 
tuition  and  transportation  incurred  by  such  suspension, 
when  such  cost  does  not  exceed  the  regular  cost  of 
teacher  aids  plus  10  cents  per  day  per  child  transported 
for  a  minimum  of  120  days.  In  many  districts  the  cost 
exceeds  the  aid.  The  aid  never  exceeds  the  cost. 
These  aids  have  induced  the  voluntary  suspension  of 
over  500  districts.  If  such  aids  are  discontinued,  some 
other  plan  of  tuition  and  transportation  aid  must  be 
provided  concurrently  with  the  vesting  of  authority  for 
alteration,  dissolution,  and  creation  of  school  districts 
in  the  State  superintendent  or  other  officer.  Mere 
consolidation,  under  present  laws,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  would  not  relieve  the  economic  pressure  but  would 
make  it  more  acute. 

With  a  declining  tax  base,  certain  local  school  units 
are  unable,  even  with  present  aids,  to  have  adequate 
school  facilities.  Secondary  school  opportunities  are 
in  many  cases  entirely  lacking.  Town  boards  and 
school  districts  are  unable  to  pay  tuition  charges. 
Parents  are  financially  unable  to  pay  transportation 
charges  or  board  and  room  for  their  cliihhen.  One 
corrective  for  these  conditions  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  the  county  school  unit  and  tlic  jirovision  of 
adequate  State  and  Federal  aids. 

Taxation 

Methods  of  raising  money  vary  between  States  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  set  up  an  aver- 
age taxation  picture  for  the  Region.     This  essentially 
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rural  region  leans  heavily  on  revenues  raised  by  general 
property  taxes  and  on  grants-in-aid  from  the  State  and 
Federal  governments.  Individual  State  reports  go 
more  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  this 
regional  report  \vill  deal  only  briefly  w-ith  the  general 
property  tax  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  revenue 
immediately  available  to  local  government. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsm  assess  real  property  at  full 
value,  while  Minnesota  assesses  real  property  at  from 
20  percent  of  value  for  rural  homesteads  to  50  percent 
for  mining  property.  In  earlier  days  there  were  no 
blanket  limitations  in  Michigan,  but  it  now  has  a  15-mill 
limitation.  Both  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  limi- 
tations for  specific  items. 

Although  the  States  vary  as  to  rates,  blanket  limita- 
tions and  methods  of  supplementing  deficiencies  in 
property  tax  revenues  by  other  taxes,  their  mechanisms 
for  operating  the  general  property  tax  are  more  or  less 
similar.  In  all  three  States  the  assessment  is  made  by 
local  officials.  To\\7iship,  village,  and  city  levies  are 
made  by  city  or  village  councils  or  town  boards;  county 
levies  by  county  boards  of  supervisors  or  county  com- 
missioners. There  are  slight  dift'erences  in  collection 
procedures:  township,  village,  and  city  treasurers  having 
the  responsibility  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  in 
Minnesota  it  rests  with  the  county  treasurers. 

The  following  general  statements  as  to  the  results  of 
the  application  of  the  propertj^  tax  system  are  true  for 
all  three  States: 

A.  In  general,  assessments  in  the  Cut-Over  Ai-ea  are 
relatively  higher  in  relation  to  sound  value  than  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  three  States; 

B.  Of  late  years,  assessed  valuations  m  the  Region 
have  declmed  in  comparison  with  tlie  more  populous 
portions  of  the  States  because  of  the  removal  of  timber, 
depreciation  of  mining  and  urban  properties,  abandon- 
ment of  land  holdings,  and  certain  changes  in  tax  laws; 

C.  Most  of  the  cut-over  lands  cannot  continue  to  pay 
taxes  at  present  rates; 

D.  Efforts  to  restore  cut-over,  burned-over  lands  of 
poor  soil  quality  to  the  tax  roll  after  then-  owners  have 
ceased  paying  taxes  have  proved  fruitless.  Generally 
speaking,  if  all  such  land  now  in  county  or  State  owner- 
ship were  restored  to  the  tax  roll  and  assessed  at  its  true 
value,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  tliree  States 
woidd  not  be  increased  bj^  1  percent. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  discussion  of  the 
general  property  tax  system.  Reforms  in  this  method 
of  taxation  nuist  be  made  with  the  interests  of  the 
entu-e  area  of  the  three  States  in  view.  Most  of  the 
north  country  property  cannot  pay  more  taxes  and  stay 
on  the  tax  roll,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  great 
need  for  services  which  will  cost  more  monej'.  The 
obvious  solution  is  State  and  Federal  aids.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes,  however,  the  need  for  changes  in 


the  taxing  procedure  which  will  help  to  maintain  the 
present  tax  base  by  (a)  keepmg  profitable  forest  land 
in  private  ownership;  (6)  encouraging  tlie  building  of 
good  resort  property,  and  (c)  encouraging  winter  mining 
and  exploration  for  new  ore  deposits. 

This  need  not  necessardj^  involve  any  major  changes 
in  the  present  property  tax  sj'stem.  Rather,  it  may 
point  merely  to  a  need  for  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
administration  of  existing  laws  and  a  point  of  view  on 
the  part  of  local  tax  officials  which  will  permit  them  to 
forego  certain  immediate  revenue  in  order  to  retain  the 
existing  tax  base  permanently  or  for  as  long  as  possible. 
The  Committee  feels  that  local  tax  authorities  should 
conduct  their  business  with  an  eye  to  the  future. 

Remedial  Action 

Suggestions  for  remedial  action  in  matters  of  organi- 
zation and  procedure  in  local  government,  grants-in-aid 
and  taxation,  vary  State  by  State.  The  State  com- 
mittees made  some  57  specific  recommendations  which 
naturally  vary  in  detail  due  to  different  constitutional 
and  statutory  provisions.  Nevertheless,  similar  prob- 
lems have  arisen  in  the  three  States  due  to  the  identical 
causes  of  shrinking  tax  base,  scattered  settlement  and 
debt  loads  contracted  in  earlier  years. 

In  matters  of  local  government,  these  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  action  cover  a  variety  of  suggestions 
for  the  consolidation  of  local  units — townships,  school 
districts,  and  counties — as  well  as  the  consolidation  of 
duties  of  officers  witlun  units.  They  also  cover  reallo- 
cation of  functions  in  township  and  county  government 
in  regard  to  roads,  schools,  health  and  welfare  admin- 
istration, and  assessment  of  property.  Permissive  legis- 
lation is  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  establisliing 
comity  business  managers,  central  purchase  by  counties 
and  a  merit  system  for  county  employees,  and  to  allow 
for  jomt  performance  of  common  functions  by  several 
comities. 

In  matters  of  taxation,  the  suggestions  cover  items 
varying  from  the  transfer  of  the  assessment  function 
and  the  reduction  of  excessive  tax  rates  through  exten- 
sion of  State  and  Federal  aids,  curtailment  of  conces- 
sions to  delinquent  tax  payers  and  changes  in  proration 
of  taxes  collected  from  utilities,  to  legislation  permitting 
listing  of  selectively  logged  lands  through  State  forest 
crop  laws. 

In  the  matter  of  grants-in-aid,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  suggestions  for  redrafting  the  basic  prin- 
ciples governing  distribution  of  State  aids,  readjusting 
the  amounts  paid  to  local  units  by  virtue  of  State 
ownership,  modifying  the  present  State  school,  road, 
welfare,  and  other  aids,  and  the  Federal-aid  system — as 
well  as  the  endorsement  of  certain  existing  procedures. 

From  among  these  recommendations,  most  of  which 
apply  to  specific  conditions  in  each  of  the  three  States, 
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the  Committee  has  selected  the  following  as  represent- 
ing the  items  on  which  all  three  States  were  in  agreement 
as  to  policy  and  procedure. 

Recommendations 

Transfer  of  responsibility  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  township  roads  to  the  counties  would  result 
in  greater  efficiency  and  economy.  This  policy  is  now 
being  followed  in  Michigan  with  considerable  success. 
In  that  State,  the  extension  of  State  aids  for  local  roads 
was  made  contingent  on  adoption  of  a  county  system 
of  road  administration.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
similar  policy  be  adopted  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Consolidation  of  townsliips  is  desirable  iii  many  cases, 
although  the  need  for  consolidation  would  be  reduced 
if  town  road  functions  were  transferred  to  the  counties. 

The  need  for  consolidation  is  particularly  great  in  the 
case  of  schools.  The  county  should  be  made  the  unit 
for  school  administration,  preferably  along  the  lines  of 
the  Lake  County,  Minnesota,  plan.  An  alternative  for 
the  large  coimties  might  be  to  have  only  two  or  three 
districts  within  the  county,  but  each  large  enough  to 
support  a  complete  system //'orn  the  lowest  grades  through 
senior  high  school.  This  would  not  necessarily  mean 
abandonment  of  present  school  buildings  in  the  dis- 
trict. Existing  schools  could  be  maintained  wherever 
conditions  require. 

Assessment  of  property  for  taxation  purposes  by  local 
assessors  should  be  replaced  by  the  establishment  of 
larger  assessment  units  capable  of  supporting  a  full- 
time  trained  assessor.  Health  and  welfare  services 
should  be  administered  by  the  counties.  The  way 
should  be  left  open,  however,  for  any  two  or  more 
counties  of  small  population  to  join  together  in  order 
to  maintain  a  full-time  public  health  service  under  a 
State  health  district  plan. 

Consolidation  of  counties  has  often  been  advocated  as 
an  efi'ective  economy  measure.  However,  careful 
studies  of  county  and  local  government  and  public 
service  costs  has  revealed  that  at  least  85  percent  of 
such  costs  would  be  unaffected  by  such  a  measure. 
There  are  also  serious  difficulties  to  overcome,  of  which 
local  pride  is  not  the  least.  Counties  desiring  to 
consohdate  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  the 
economy  sought  can  probably  be  secured  best  through 
a  consolidation  of  the  functions  of  county  offices,  and 
provision  should  be  made  by  statute  or  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  tliis  possible.  This  might  take 
optional  forms: 

1 .  Home  rule. 

2.  Specified  consolidations  of  offices  or  duties. 

Aids  for  Current  Governmental  Costs. — The  following 
principles  should  govern  the  distribution  of  State  aids 
for  current  costs  of  local  government  in  the  Cut-Over 


Area.     The  same  principle  should  apply  to  distribution 
of  State  collected  and  locally  shared  taxes. 

A.  Aids  should  be  distributed  on  the  equalization 
principle  upon  a  showing  of  need.  These  should  not 
be  on  a  lump  sum  basis  but  should  be  allocated  for  the 
support  of  specific  functions. 

B.  So  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  governmental  organizations  and 
practices.  Wherever  possible  consolidation  should  be 
encouraged.  Grants-in-aid  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  the  means  by  which  uneconomic  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  perpetuated. 

C.  Grants-in-aid  imply  local  administration,  and  this 
principle  should  be  carried  out  wherever  possible.  The 
State,  however,  should  prescribe  minimum  standards  of 
service  wliich  must  be  provided  if  aid  is  to  be  furnished, 
should  provide  sufficient  inspection  to  see  that  such  re- 
quirements are  fulfilled  and  should  post-audit  all  ex- 
penditures of  aid  funds  to  insure  their  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Grants  should  be  routed  through 
State  administrative  departments  charged  with  super- 
visory responsibility.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  grants  so  that  the  relation  of  total 
all-for-all  purposes  to  the  total  need  will  be  comparable 
for  all  counties. 

D.  Payment  of  a  fi.xed  flat  rate  per  acre  of  St^te- 
owned  and  tax-forfeited  land  is  not  desirable.  Such  a 
basis  has  no  relation  to  need  nor  to  the  productivity  of 
the  property.  It  woidd  have  a  strong  tendency  to  retard 
the  elimination  of  uneconomic  local  units. 

E.  Except  in  States  where  other  procedures  exist  for 
State-owned  lands,  a  much  more  liberal  policy  should 
be  adopted  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments  in 
financing  local  roads  in  State  or  national  forests  and 
other  conservation  areas.  Such  work  should  be  carried 
out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  county  highway  de- 
partments and  in  conformance  with  local  plans  for  road 
development. 

Federal  Aids. — It  is  recognized  that  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  national  forests,  resettle- 
ment projects,  Indian  reservations,  game  refuges,  and 
elsewhere  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  its  sub- 
divisions. It  is  also  true,  however,  as  the  mere  fact  of 
Federal  administration  implies,  that  these  projects  have 
a  national  significance.  To  the  extent,  therefore,  that 
the  presence  of  Federal  tax-exempt  land  and  of  Federal 
employees  responsible  for  its  administration,  add  to  the 
cost  of  local  government,  this  cost  should  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  situation  is  recognized  in  the  present  provision 
for  payment  of  25  percent  of  the  gross  national  forest 
receipts  to  the  counties. 

There  is  urgent  need,  however,  for  a  new  basis  of  aid 
payments   which    will   provide    an   immediate,    stable 
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source  of  income.  These  aid  payments  should  be  made 
to  the  State  for  distribution  to  the  counties  within 
which  the  Federal  holdings  are  located,  and  the  State 
should  be  authorized  to  correlate  the  distribution  of 
such  funds  with  its  own  State  aid  sj^stem. 

Location  of  mail  routes  and  residence  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  bearing  on  settlement  and  local  govern- 
ment costs  and  should  be  correlated  directh^  with  the 
plans  of  the  State  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  disposal  of  ta.x-forfeited  and  other  public  lands 
should  be  based  on  a  land  classification  program. 

Backwoods  sections  of  the  Region  are  producing  large 
families,  and  many  of  these  young  people  make  their  way 
to  the  more  prosperous  centers  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  school.  In  this  way,  these  prosperous 
areas  realize  much  of  the  benefit  of  such  public  health 
and  educational  systems  as  are  provided  by  the  Cut- 
Over  Area.  Therefore,  the  Committee  endorses  the 
idea  of  increased  Federal  aids  for  health  and  education 
to  be  administered  by  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies. 

Rural  Zoning. — The  preceding  regional  recommenda- 
tions, together  with  the  more  specific  ones  listed  in  the 
three  State  reports,  would,  if  put  into  efl'ect,  improve 
and  cheapen  local  government  organization  and  admin- 
istration, make  grants-in-aid  systems  more  logical  and 
efi'ective,  and  retard  the  rate  of  reversion  of  land  for 
nonpayment  of  taxes. 

They  are  essentially  remedial,  but  their  adoption 
would  not  prevent  new  cases  of  scattered  settlement  and 
attempts  at  farm  development  in  remote  locations. 
This  type  of  settlement,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  land 
use  which  are  not  in  the  public  interest  and  which  add 
unduly  to  the  cost  of  local  government,  can  be  eflectively 
controlled  through  rural  zoning. 

Rural  zoning  started  in  Wisconsin.  After  the  war 
the  need  to  raise  large  quantities  of  food  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  severe  decline  in  land  values.  The  "farms 
will  follow  forests"  theory  was  exploded,  and  large 
areas  of  cut-over  land  went  tax  delinquent  and  ultimate- 
ly reverted  to  public  ownership.  In  Wisconsin  the 
county,  not  the  State,  gets  tax-forfeited  lands.  It  was 
not  long  before  many  northern  Wisconsin  counties 
owned  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  their  total  area. 
Costs  of  local  government  did  not  go  down,  but  tax 
income  did.  In  fact,  cost  of  local  government  per 
capita  rose.  The  counties  had  to  protect  themselves 
against  land  use  practices  which  would  wreck  them 
financially. 

An  interim  committee  appointed  by  the  1927  legis- 
lature investigated  this  problem.  Its  members  visited 
the  north  country  and  interviewed  local  people.  One 
section  from  the  report  of  this  committee  said: 

Both  the  orderly  development  of  northern  Wisconsin,  and  the 
need    for    reducing    expenditures    because    of    tax    delinquency, 


require  that  counties  be  given  the  authority  to  control  develop- 
ment. Counties  should  have  the  right  to  give  every  possible 
aid  in  agricultural  zones  with  the  aim  of  building  up  prosperous 
farming  communities.  But  they  should  also  have  the  right 
in  sections  of  isolated  farms,  with  heavy  tax  delinquency 
and  numerous  abandoned  farms,  to  set  such  areas  aside  as  forest 
and  recreation  zones,  and  be  empowered  to  control  the  construc- 
tion of  more  roads  and  schools. 

In  1929  the  legislature  amended  its  earlier  laws  in 
county  zoning  so  as  to  permit  counties  to  "regulate, 
restrict,  and  determine  the  areas  within  which  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  recreation  may  be  conducted." 
Since  then,  24  of  the  26  counties  in  the  cut-over  region 
have  adopted  rural  zoning  ordinances. 

The  Wisconsin  Blue  Book  reported:  "Local  residents 
in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  .  .  .  were  generally  in 
agreement  that  the  ordinances  should  be  drawn  .  .  . 

To  control  and  regulate  land  settlement  in  order  to  promote 
government  economy-  in  roads,  schools,  public  health,  and  relief 
costs. 

To  provide  the  basis  for  putting  into  effect  a  sound  and  com- 
prehensive land-utilization  program. 

To  assure  the  state  and  the  residents  of  the  wealthier  counties 
that  state  grants-in-aid  for  roads,  schools,  fire  protection, 
forestry  development,  relief,  and  public  health  services  would  be 
wisely  used  and  administered. 

To  direct  new  settlement  in  the  future  to  good  agricultural 
land  in  established  agricultural  communities  close  to  roads, 
schools,  markets,  neighbors,  and  comumnity  centers. 

The  Coimty  Zoning  Committee  arranged  for  the 
gathering  of  certain  basic  information  wliicli  was  felt 
to  be  necessary.  The  following  data  were  collected 
and  put  on  standard  scale  maps: 

1.  Extent  and  location  of  tax  delinquent  land; 

2.  Location  of  farms  both  operating  and  abandoned; 

3.  Location  of  all  publicly  owned  land; 

4.  Rural  school  data,  including  district  boundary 
lines,  and  location  of  bus  routes; 

5.  Soils,  including  topography,  stoniness,  and  drainage. 

6.  Recreational  features. 

Other  data  on  tax  problems,  roads,  schools,  and  agri- 
cultural developments  were  also  assembled. 

With  this  specific  material  as  a  basis  for  discussion, 
local  meetmgs  were  arranged  by  the  County  Zoning 
Committee  and  held  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
agricultural  agent.  At  these  meetings,  land  owners  and 
residents  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  zoning  would 
do  and  how  it  would  affect  them.  Undoubtedly,  the 
ordinances  could  not  have  been  enacted  without  these 
preluninary  educational  meetings. 

These  meetuigs  were  followed  by  an  official  public 
hearing  at  the  courthouse,  at  which  any  one  afl'ected 
could  register  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posals. Following  the  educational  meetings  and  the 
liearings,  the  County  Zoning  Committee  made  an 
official  draft  of  the  ordinances  and  prepared  a  map 
showing  the  proposed   districts.     The  ordinance  was 
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then  sent  to  the  Attorney  General's  office  for  legal 
review.  Next,  the  ordinance  and  map  were  svibniitted 
to  the  county  board  for  approval,  after  which  they  were 
submitted  to  town  boards  for  modification  of  the  map 
and  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  ordinance.  The 
ordinance,  revised  to  include  only  the  towns  giving  their 
approval,  was  then  enacted  by  the  county  board. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
county  zoning  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board  of 
supervisors.  The  need  for  work  and  effort  did  not 
cease  with  the  passing  of  the  ordinances,  and  in  rural 
zoning  county  governments  have  an  instrument  needing 
constant  care  and  attention.  As  before  stated,  almost 
all  the  cut-over  portion  of  Wisconsin  is  now  zoned,  and 
the  opinion  in  Wisconsin  seems  to  be  that  this  measure 
has  been  of  decided  benefit  and  that  it  has  saved  the 
northern  counties  as  well  as  the  State  considerable 
amounts  of  money.  There  is  no  way  to  compute  the 
exact  savings  resulting  from  rural  zoning,  since  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  what  further  scattered  and  unwise 
settlement  might  have  occurred  if  zoning  had  not  been 
in  effect.  However,  local  officials  can  recall  many  cases  , 
where,  in  the  past,  roads  and  other  improvements  had 
been  built  for  isolated  settlers.  A  town  chairman  in 
Vilas  County  cites  the  case  where  a  $1,200  road  built 
for  a  single  isolated  settler  was  used  only  once  by  this 
settler  and  that  was  to  move  out  of  the  county.  In  one 
instance  in  Michigan,  a  local  government  expenditure 
of  $50,000  was  made  over  a  period  of  years  because  of 
one  isolated  family.  There  are  scores  of  similar  cases 
in  the  three  States. 

In  Michigan  zoning  was  made  possible  by  Act  No.  44, 
passed  by  its  legislature  in  1935.  This  act  gives  to 
county  boards  of  supervisors  power  to  "regulate  and 
restrict  the  location  of  trades  and  industries  and  the 
location  of  buildings  designed  for  specific  uses,  restrict 
and  determine  the  areas  within  which  given  forms  of 
land  utilization  shall  be  prohibited  or  encouraged,  and 
for  such  purposes  divide  any  county  into  districts  of 
such  number,  shape,  and  area  as  may  be  deemed  best 
suited  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

The  difference  between  the  W^isconsin  and  Michigan 
zoning  procedin-es  lies  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
county  boards.  Instead  of  town  board  acceptance  of 
the    prepared    ordinance   before    its   final    enactment. 


Michigan  has  two  other  restrictions:  (1)  The  board 
must  derive  from  the  people  by  referendum  the  author- 
ity to  enact  a  zoning  ordinance;  (2)  the  State  planning 
board  may  withhold  approval,  in  which  case  the  ordi- 
nance does  not  become  effective. 

The  effect  of  the  first  item  has  been  to  make  voters 
hesitant  to  grant  authority  since  the  provisions  of  a 
resultant  ordinance  were  unknown.  Rejection  of  the 
question  in  three  counties  may  be  largely  due  to  im- 
satisfactory  wording  of  the  ballot.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  W^isconsin  procedure  may  result  in  leaving  out 
towns  which  should  have  been  included  in  a  compre- 
hensive county  zoning  plan.  Of  the  four  Michigan 
counties  wliich  have  authorized  zoning,  one  has  en- 
acted an  ordinance  and  secured  endorsement  by  the 
planning  board  so  that  it  is  now  in  effect;  two  are  mak- 
ing progress,  and  one  is  waiting  to  observe  the  effect  of 
zoning  in  adjoining  counties. 

Wliile  the  W^isconsin  procedure  appears  to  be  more 
effective  in  securmg  results,  24  counties  having  closed 
more  than  5,000,000  acres  of  land  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  legal  settlements,  there  are  other  factors 
to  be  considered.  Wisconsin  counties  were  imder 
greater  pressure,  since  under  W^isconsin  tax  laws,  the 
coimty  is  required  to  absorb  the  entire  shortage  in 
uncollected  taxes  and  consequently  suffered  more  from 
tax  delinquency  than  Michigan  counties. 

In  Minnesota  there  are  no  provisions  as  j'et  for  rural 
zoning. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  benefits  of  rural 
zoning  be  extended  through: 

A.  More  vigorous  leadersliip  on  the  part  of  State 
agencies  in  Michigan  to  encourage  local  action. 

B.  Continued  effort  in  Minnesota  to  secure  passage 
of  the  necessary  enabling  act. 

In  both  States  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  State 
departments  of  conservation,  the  State  colleges,  imi- 
vei'sities,  and  the  State  planning  boards,  or  commissions, 
working  with  appropriate  county  officials  and  coimty 
agents. 

The  Committee  also  commends  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  program  of  pur- 
chasing the  holdings  of  isolated  settlers  within  restricted 
districts  and  recommends  that  the  Federal  budget  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  this  program. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  AGENCIES  RESPONSIBLE 


1.  Transfer  town  roads  to  counties. 

Townships,  counties,  and  appropriate  State 
divisions. 

2.  Consolidate    school    districts   into    units   large 

enough  to  support  a  complete  system  from 
lowest   grades    through   senior   high    school. 
Counties  and  townships. 


3.  Distribute  State  aids  on  basis  of  need. 

Various    State    departments    which    dis- 
tribute aid. 

4.  Have  grants-in-aid  funds  administered  locally, 

but  with  State  standards  for  performance, 
and  State  aiulit  of  funds. 

Various  State  departments  which  distribute 

aid. 
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5.  Definite    plans    should    be    developed    jointly 

between  State  and  Federal  agencies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  local  agencies  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  maintenance  of  local 
roads  in  State  and  Federal  forests.  This 
might  involve  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments assuming  the  entire  cost  of  such  main- 
tenance in  certain  areas. 

6.  Increase  Federal  aids  for  health  and  education. 

United  States  Public  Health  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Education. 

7.  Have  federal  land  managing  agencies  set  up  a 


new  basis  for  aid  payments. 

Federal  departments  concerned. 
Extend  rural  zoning  tlirough  more  aggressive 
State  educational  program  in  Michigan  and 
corresponding  effort  to  get  enabling  legisla- 
tion in  Minnesota. 

State  planning  boards.  State  departments  of 
conservation.  State  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, county  officials,  county  agents. 
Have  Federal  budget  provide  for  continuation 
of  program  of  the  purchasing  of  holdings  of 
isolated  settlers. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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